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A  ro^iPLETE,  full,  and  compact  collection  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Songs  and  Ballads, — carefully  collected,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  purged  of  every  thing  spurious, — was  felt  to  be  a 
want ;  and  the  present  work  Avill  su[»ply  that  want. 
Some  of  our  former  collections  are  too  voluminous  and 
expensive, — weighed  down  and  rendered  heavy  by  a  pon¬ 
derous  appendix  of  pedantic  Notes,  which,  though  they 
may  evince  the  editor’s  antiquarian  lore,  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  mere  intellectual  lumber-room.  Others  are  too 
imperfect  and  exclusive,  to  present  any  thing  like  a  satis¬ 
factory  body  of  national  poetry,  and  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  minor,  and  often  injudicious,  abridgements 
from  the  general  store.  The  work  before  ns  is  modelled 
after  a  ]dan  the  most  appropriate  for  such  a  publication  ; 
for  while  it  embraces  every  thing  really  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation,  (erring,  perhaps,  on  the  safe  side,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  by  taking  in  too  much,)  it  excludes  all  tedious 
disquisitions,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  chrono¬ 
logical,  and  shows  a  more  laudable  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  very  best  version  of  a  song  or  ballad,  than  to  make 
laborious  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition,  or 
ascertain  the  name  of  its  supposed  author.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits 
and  talents  of  Mr  Chambers,  will  have  little  hesitation 
in  confessing,  that  scarcely  any  man  living  w.as  likely  to 
have  entered,  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  success,  into 
the  researches  necessary  for  putting  into  a  proper  shape 
and  arrangement  the  mass  of  materials  which  Scottish 
poetry  presents.  Himself  a  poet  of  no  inconsiderable 
nierit,  as  the  pages  of  the  Literary  Journal  attest,  and, 
besides,  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for  every  thing  Scot¬ 
tish,  especially  for  that  “  voice  of  song”  which,  for  cen¬ 
turies  past,  has  been  ‘‘  daily  heard  on  the  lea  and  on  the 
mountain  side,”  Mr  Chambers  has  traced  the  stream  to 
Its  source,  and  followed  it  thence  with  patriotic  ardour 
Jind  useful  industry,  as  “  it  stole  along,  a  little  hidden 
rill  of  quiet  enjoyment,  beneath  the  incumbent  mass  of 
higher,  and  graver,  and  more  solid  matters.”  The  result 
Js,  that  his  three  volumes  bid  fair  to  become  the  standard 
book  of  Scottish  song  and  legendary  lore. 

Ry  way  of  introduction,  we  are  presented,  in  the  first 
volume,  with  an  “  Historical  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.” 
^  t  is  Witten  in  that  light,  popular,  and  traditionary  style 
m  which  Mr  Chambers  has  few  rivals.  It  commences 
"*th  some  observations  on  the  origin  and  early  history  ol* 
our  endeared  national  treasures  of  song  and  music,  which 
Th^  admits  to  be  involved  in  much  mystery. 

’•  popular  song,  in  all  countries,  s[>rings  up 

the  country  itself,  and  will  ever  retain,  throughout 
progress- to  refinement,  the  peculiar  features  stam}>ed 


upon  it  by  the  climate,  government,  and  dispositions  of 
the  people.  It  is  habour,  therefore,  thrown  away  to  talk 
of  its  origin  ; — one  may  almost  as  well  talk  of  the  origin 
of  language.  It  is  curious,  hoAvever,  to  know,  that  the 
earliest  Scottish  song,  of  which  we  ’have  any  account,  is 
one  composed  on  the  occasion  of  Alexander  HI.  being 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.  The  wars  with 
England,  the  exploits  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Bruce, 
and  other  national  heroes,  also  presented  fertile  themes  for 
song,  which,  we  learn  from  the  old  chroniclers,  were  not 
overlooked.  IMr  Chambers  enters,  with  a  good  deal  of 
antiquarian  unction,  into  an  examiiuition  of  some  of  these 
early  compositions;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  us  a  gidevous  fault 
tliat  we  are  not  moved  to  great  delight  by  the  ingenious 
elucidation  he  gives  of  certain  obscure  points,  which  many 
worthy  members  of  the  Bannatyne  Club  w’ould,  no  doubt, 
willingly  spend  years  in  discussing.  We  can  even  read,  un¬ 
moved,  a  passage  so  replete  with  interest  as  the  following: 
— I  may  further  venture  to  express  a  conjecture,  that 
Trolly  lolly  is  the  same  song  with  Trollee  loUee  lemandoWf 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1549, 
and  also  wdth  that  which  Mr  Ritson  has  printed  in  his 
‘  Ancient  Songs,’  under  the  title  of  Trolley  lollee.'^  But 
if  this  fails  to  excite  us,  it  is  not  long  before  w'e  come  to 

metal  more  attractive.”  In  speaking  of  a  song  of  un¬ 
known  anticpiity — “  The  frog  cam  to  the  myl  dur,’'^ — and  of 
another,  printed  in  1580, — “  A  most  strange  tneddinge  of 
the  frogge  and  the  mouse,''' — Mr  Chambers  introduces  the 
following  very  amusing  nursery  tale,  for  which,  it 
.appears,  he  is  indebted  to  one  of  those  numerous  old  wo¬ 
men,  whose  reminiscences  he  can  turn  to  better  account 
than  any  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted : 

“  By  the  way,  the  frog  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
character,  and  a  distinguished  figurante,  in  old  popular 
poetry.  There  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  nursery 
a  strange  legendary  tale,  sometimes  called  *■  The  Padda 
Sang,*  and  sometimes  ‘  The  Tale  o*  the  Well  o’  the  Warld’s 
End,’  in  which  the  frog  acts  as  the  hero.  It  is  partly  in 
recitative,  and  partly  in  verse,  and  the  air  to  which  the 
poetry  is  sung  is  extremely  beautiful.  I  give  the  following 
version  of  it  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  nurse  in  Annan- 
dale. 

“  ‘  A  poor  widow,  you  see,  was  once  baking  bannocks ; 
and  she  sent  her  daughter  to  the  well  at  the  warld’s  end, 
with  a  wocelen  dish,  to  bring  water.  When  the  lassie  cam 
to  the  well,  she  fand  it  dr}";  but  there  was  a  padda  (a frog^ 
that  came  loup-lou[)-lou])in,  and  lou[ut  into  her  dish.  Says 
the  jiadda  to  the  lassie,  ‘  I’ll  gie  ye  plenty  o’  water,  if  ye’ll 
be  my  wife.’  The  lassie  didna  like  the  ]>adda,  but  she  was 
fain  to  say  she  wad  take  him,  just  to  get  the  water;  and, 
ye  ken,  she  never  thought  that  the  puir  brute  wad  be  se¬ 
rious,  or  wad  ever  say  ony  mair  about  it.  Sac  she  got  the 
water,  and  took  it  h.aine  to  her  mother ;  and  she  heard  nae 
mair  o’  the  padda  till  that  nicht,  when,  as  she  and  her  mo¬ 
ther  were  sitting  by  the  fireside,  what  do  they  hear  but  the 
puir  padda  at  the  outside  o’  the  door,  singing  wi’  a’  his 
micht, 

•  oh,  open  the  door,  my  hinnie,*  my  heart. 

Oh,  open  the  door,  my  ain  true  love ; 


*  Honey— a  very  common  phrase  of  endearment  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  *  twa  mareit  women,* 
whose  tricks  are  so  deftly  delineated  by  Dunbar,  says,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  to  her  husband, 

‘  My  hinny,  hald  abak,  and  handle  me  nocht  sair.' 
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Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.’ 

Says  the  mother,  ‘  What  noise  is  that  at  tlie  door,  dauch- 
ter?’ — ‘  Hout  !’  says  tlie  lassie,  ‘  it’s  iiaethin^  hut  a  filthy 
]>adda!’ — ‘  Open  the  door,’  says  the  mother,  ‘  to  the  pair 
]>adda.’  Sae  the  lassie  ojjened  the  door,  and  tlie  padda  earn 
loiip-loiip-Iodpin  in,  and  sat  doun  by  the  ingle-side.  Then, 
out  sings  he : 

•  Oh,  Rie  me  my  supper,  my  hinnic,  my  heart. 

Oh,  cic  me  my  supper,  my  aiii  true  love; 

Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.’ 

‘  ITout !’  tpio’  the  dauchter,  ‘  wad  I  gie  a  supper  to  a  filthy 
padda  ?’ — ‘  Oil,  ay,’  quo’  the  mother,  ‘  gie  tlie  puir  padda 
his  Slipper.’  Sae  the  padda  got  his  supper.  Alter  that,  out 
he  sings  again  : 

‘  Oil,  put  me  to  bed,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 

Oh,  put  me  to  bed,  my  ain  true  love; 

Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.’ 

*  ITout  1’  quo’  the  dauchter,  ‘  wad  I  put  a  filthy  padda  to 
bod  ?' — ‘  On,  ay,’  says  the  mother,  ‘  juit  the  puir  padda  to 
liis  bed.’  And  sae  she  pat  the  padda  to  his  bed.  Then  out 
he  sang  tigaiii  (for  the  ])adda  hadna  got  a’  he  wanted  yet :) 

‘  t)h,  come  to  your  bed,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 

Oh,  come  to  your  bed,  my  ain  true  love  ; 

Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meailow,  where  we  twa  met.’ 

‘  Hout  !’  quo’  the  daiicliter,  ‘  wad  I  gang  to  bed  wi’  a  fil¬ 
thy  padda  !’ — ‘  Gae  ’wa,  lassie,*  says  the  mother,  ‘e’en  gang 
to  bed  wi’  the  piiir  padda.’  And  sae  the  lassie  did  gang  to 
bed  wi’ the  jiadda.  Weel,  wli,at  wad  ye  think  ?  lie’s  no 
content  yet ;  hut  out  he  sings  again  : 

‘  Como,  tak  me  to  your  bosom,  my  hinnie,  my  heart, 

(’ome,  tak  me  to  your  bosom,  my  ain  true  love ; 

Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.’ 

*  T.,ord  have  a  care  o’  us  !’  says  the  lassie,  ‘  wad  I  tak  a  fil¬ 
thy  ]»adda  to  my  bosom,  d’ye  think?’ — ‘  On,  ay,’  quo’  the 
mother,  ‘just  he  ye  doing  your  gudeniau’s  hiildiii,  and  tak 
liiiii  to  your  bosom.’  Sae  tlie  lassie  did  tak  the  ]iadda  to 
Jier  bosom.  Alter  that,  he  sings  out : 

*  Now  fetch  me  an  aix,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 

Now  fetch  me  an  aix,  my  ain  true  love  ; 

Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  1  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.’ 

She  brought  the  axe  in  a  minute,  and  he  then  sang  again  : 

‘  Now  chap  aff  my  head,  my  hinnic,  my  heart. 

Now  chap  aft'my  head,  my  aiii  true  love; 

Remember  th  •  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 

Doun  i’  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.* 

I’se  warrant  she  wasiia  laiig  o’  obeying  him  in  this  re- 
ipicist !  lor,  ye  ken,  what  kind  of  a  gudeiiian  was  a  hit  pad- 
<la  likely  to  he?  But,  lock-aii-daysie,  what  d’ye  think? — 
she  hadna  w'eel  chappit  aff  his  head,  as  he  askit  her  to  do, 
before  he  starts  up,  the  fioiiiiiest  young  prince  that  ever  w  as 
seen.  And,  of  course,  they  leeved  happy  a’  the  rest  o’ their 
days.’” 

Some  interesting  notices  follow*  of  the  “  godly  and  spi¬ 
ritual  ballads”  introduced  ;it  the  time  of  the  Ueformatioii, 
and  of  many  detached  songs  wdiich  appeared  at  dillerent 
]»eriods,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ; 
hut  we  jirefer  descending  at  once  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  wdieii,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Allan  Kaiiisay,  Scottish  song  came  at  length  to 
have  “  a  local  habitation  and  a  iianii*.”  Of  that  poet’s 
“  dVa- 'I’alde  Miscellany,”  w’c  have  the  follow  ing  account, 
■which  w'ill  he  read  w’itli  greater  interest,  w’lien  it  is  known 
that  it  was  the  fasliionalile  w’ork  of  the  day,  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  Uaiiisay  himself  ha¬ 
ving  finely  said  of  it, — 

“  The  wanton  wee  thine  will  rejoice. 

When  tented  by  a  sparkling  ee. 

The  spinnet  tinkling  to  her  voice. 

It  lying  on  her  lovely  knee !” 

ALLAN  KA^ISAV’s  TEA-TABLE  MISCELLANY. 

“  The  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  ])nblic  taste 
for  Scottish  song  and  music  about  the  end  of  the  seveii- 
teeiitli,  and  the  Wgiiniing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  pi’oximate  cause  of  tliis  invalualile  publication.  The 
time  had  now*  gone  past  when  the  modulations  of  sound 
and  sentiment  which  nature  dictated  to  the  simple  sw'aiii, 
were  t‘steemed  as  only  fit  to  charm  the  class  of  society  ; 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  wdieii  music  and  poetry  w’ere  ' 
only  to  be  relished  in  proportion  as  they  w^ere  artificially  ■ 
and  skilfully  elaborated.  Scxdety,  emancipated  from  its 


childhood,  during  which,  like  individual  man,  it  is  aUvayg 
an  imitator,  had  now  ventured  to  feel  and  profess  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  w*as  originally  and  truly  beantitul  in 
these  divine  arts  ;  and  the  Alnse  of  the  heart  had  at  length 
asserted  her  empire  over  all  ranks  of  men.  Poi*try  w'as 
now  no  longer  supposed  to  consist  in  aw'kw’ard  allusions  to 
an  exploded  mythology,  or  in  accurate  versification.  Music 
was  not  now  believed  to  consist  only  in  an  ingeiiions  ma¬ 
chinery  of  collusive  sounds.  Alen  had  at  length  pin’iiiitted 
themselves,  like  the  Viciir  of  Wakefield’s  family,  to  be  hap- 
])y  without  regard  to  system. 

“The  Tea-Table  Aliscellany,  the  very  name  of  wdiich 
proves  it  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  ot  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  might  be  said  to  consist  in  four  different 
sorts  of  song. 

“  I.  Old  characteristic  songs,  tlie  productions  of  un¬ 
known  poets  of  the  populace;  of  wdiich  kind  there  w’ere  the 
following;  Mnirlaiid  Willie;  Nancy’s  to  the  greenwood 
gane  ;  Mfiggie's  tocher;  My  jo  Janet  (probabh/ 
and  Jockey;  Katherine  Ogie  (probab/i/ ;)  Jocky  said  to 
Jenny;  Fy,  let  ns  a’ to  the  bridal;  The  auld  gndeinan  ; 
The  shepherd  Adonis ;  She  rase  and  loot  me  in  ;  Jidiii 
Ochiltree;  In  January  last ;  General  Lesley’s  march  ;  To- 
dleii  hame ;  Although  I  be  but  a  country  lass;  Waly,  w*aly, 
gin  love  he  bonny  ;  Ow'er  the  hills,  and  far  aw'ay  ;  Nor¬ 
land  Jockey  and  Southland  Jenny;  Andro  and  liis  cutty 
gnu. 

“  II.  Songs  of  the  same  sort,  hut  faltered  and  enlarged  at 
the  discretion  ol’the  Editor;  of  wdiich  kind  there  were  the 
follow'iiig  :  Lucky  Nancy;  Auld  Rob  Alorris ;  The  Lwe- 
bnclits;  Omnia  viiicit  amor;  d  he  auld  w’ifeayoiit  the  fire; 
Sleejiy  body,  drow'sy  body;  Jocky  blythe  and  gay  ;  Hand 
awa’  frae  me,  Donald  ;  The  Perein[itor  Lover;  31  y  Jcaiiy 
and  I  have  toiled;  Jocky  fun,  Jenny  fain ;  Jeaiiy,  wdierc 
has  thou  been  ? 

“  III.  About  sixty  songs,  composed  by  Ramsay  himself, 
and  thirty  w  ritten  by  his  friends,  as  substitutes  for  older 
compositions,  wdiich  could  not  he  printed  on  account  ol  in¬ 
decency  and  w’aiit  of  merit.  It  is  customary  to  hear  honest 
Allan  railed  against,  for  tlins  aimihilatiiig  so  inmdi  of  the 
old  (diaracteristic  poetry  of  Scotland.  But  it  should  be  re¬ 
collected,  that,  even  if  preserved,  these  things  could  only  be 
interesting  in  an  antiquarian,  and  not  in  a  literary  point  of 
view ;  and  also  that  the  new  songs  thus  [irojected  upon  the 
jinhlic  w*ere  possessed  of  much  merit.  If  the  old  verses  had 
been  better  in  a  literary  sense  than  the  new*,  they  w'ould 
have  survived  in  spite  ot  them.  But  they  w’cre  not  better ; 
they  had  no  merit  at  all ;  and  of  course  tliey  ]>ei  islied. 
Those  wdio  deidaim  against  Ramsay  for  this  imaginary  of- 
I'ence,  forget  that,  amidst  the  poems  he  substituted  for  the 
old  ones,  are,  “  The  Iaiss  o’  Patie's  Mill “  The  last  time 
I  came  ow’cr  the  mnir ;”  “  The  Yellow'-haired  Laddie;” 
“  The  Wankin  o’  the  Eaiild  ;”  and  “  Locliaber  no  more,”  by 
himself;  “3Iy  dearie,  an  thou  die;”  the  modern  “  Tw'eed- 
side ;”  and  “  The  Bush  ahune  Traqnair,”  by  Crawford: 
“  i  he  Broom  o’  the  Cow’deiiknow'es,”  by  somebody  sign¬ 
ing  himself  S.  R  ;  some  of  3Ir  Hamilton  of  Bangoiir’s 
heantifnl  lyrics  :  “  Were  iia  my  heart  licht  I  w  ad  die,”  by 
Lady  Grizel  Baillie  :  and  a  great  many  more  capital  com- 
positioii.s,  forming,  it  may  he  said,  a  large  jiroportion  ol 
wdiat  is  at  jireseiit  the  stajde  of  Scottish  song. 

“  IV.  A  multitude  of  Lnglish  songs,  wdiich,  of  course,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  notice  in  this  place.” 

Some  account  of  3Ir  David  Herd’s  Cidlcction  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Songs,  published  in  17(i9 — of  Air  William  Tytler’s 
“  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Song  and  Alnsic,”  jmhlished 
in  1771) — of  “  Joliiisoii’s  Scots  Ainsical  Alnsenm,”  com¬ 
menced  in  1780 — of  “  Ritsoii’s  Scottish  Songs,”  publish¬ 
ed  in  1791 — of  Burns,  his  Writings,  and  his  Biogra- 
phers — and  of  Thomson’s  “  Select  Alclodies  of  Scotland,” 
an  excellent,  but  expensive  work,  brings  us  dow  n  to  the 
present  day,  and  to  Air  Chambers’s  owni  com]nlation. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  W’ell  jdeased  with 
the  manner  in  wdiich  Air  Chambers  has  executed  his 
task.  “  Books  of  this  sort,”  he  has  correctly  saiil  in  his 
jirefacc,  “  are  generally  crude  and  hasty  compilations, 
from  the  most  obvious  sources,  got  up  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  responsible  Editor,  and  intended  for  cir¬ 
culation  only  amongst  the  hnmhler  orders  of  the  jieiqilc. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  Air  Chambers,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  a  collection  wdiich  should  comprise  all  our  really 
good  songs,  accompanied  by  as  much  information  regard¬ 
ing  them  as  possible,  conveyed  in  short  and  pripnlar  notes, 
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ftnd  put  into  a  shape  at  once  handsome  in  appearance  and 
moderate  in  price.  This  object  has  been  fully  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  the  only  fault  we  can  find,  which  is  one 
that  “leans  to  virtue’s  side,”  is  the  insertionof  a /ew?  songs 
of  little  or  no  merit,  which  might,  with  advantage,  have 
been  omitted.  In  one  or  two  instances,  our  Editor  has 
been  led  into  this  error,  by  his  anxiety  to  preserve  every 
thing,  however  trifling,  which  particular  associations 
might  render  interesting.  Thus,  at  page  62,  vol.  i.  we 
are  presented  with  the  following 

FRAGMENT, 

Recovered  J‘rom  Tradition  by  the  Edit  or  * 

•*  Dunfermline,  on  a  Friday  night, 

A  lad  and  lass  they  took  the  flicht. 

And  through  a  back-yett,  out  o’  sight. 

And  into  a  kilogie !’' 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  merit  of  this 
editorial  relic.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  by  some,  as 
ancUher  objection,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  iirrange- 
meiit,  either  into  periods  or  classes,  of  the  numerous  songs 
which  the  volumes  contain ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
we  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Mr  Chambers  upon 
this  score.  A  song  is  a  song  under  whatever  head  it 
may  be  placed,  and  one  reads  through  the  work  with 
greater  interest,  not  knowing  whether  he  is  to  meet  with 
a  production  of  Ramsay,  Burns,  Macneil,  Tanniihill, 
Hogg,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  next  page. — Mr  Cham¬ 
bers’s  N(Ues  are  not  the  least  valuable  j>art  of  his  book : 
they  are  at  once  instructive  and  amusing.  We  can  af¬ 
ford  room  for  only  two  specimens.  The  first  is  the 
m»te  on  Burns’s  fine  song,  “  Their  groves  o’  sweet 

myrtle,”  &c. 

•  _  ' 

“  This  beautiful  song — beautiful  for  both  its  amatory  and 
its  patriotic  sentiment— -seems  to  have  been  composed  by 
Burns  during  tlie  period  when  he  was  courting  the  lady 
who  afterwards  became  liis  wife.  The  present  generation 
is  much  interested  in  this  lady,  and  deservedly  ;  as,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  poetical  history,  which  is  an  extremely  inte¬ 
resting  one,  she  is  a  personage  of  the  greatest  private  worth, 
and  in  every  respect  deserving  to  be  esteemed  as  the  widow 
of  Scotland’s  best  and  most  endeared  bard.  The  following 
anecdote  will  perhaps  be  held  as  testifying,  in  no  inconsider¬ 
able  degree,  to  a  quality  which  she  may  not  hitherto  have 
been  supposed  to  possess— her  wit. 

“It  is  generally  known,  that  Mrs  Burns  has,  ever  since 
her  husband’s  death,  occupied  exactly  the  same  house  in 
Dumfries  which  she  inhabited  before  that  event,  and  that 
it  is  customary  for  strangers,  who  happen  to  pass  through 
or  visit  that  town,  to  pay  their  respects  to  her,  with  or 
without  letters  of  introduction,  precisely  as  they  do  to  the 
churchyard,  the  bridge,  the  harbour,  or  any  other  public 
object  of  curiosity  about  the  place.  A  gay  young  English 
gentleman  one  day  visited  Mrs  Burns,  and  alter  he  had  seen 
all  that  she  had  to  show— the  bedroom  in  which  the  poet 
died,  his  original  portrait  by  Nasmyth,  his  family-bible, 
with  the  names  and  birth-days  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
children,  written  on  a  blank  leaf  by  his  own  hand,  and  some 
other  little  trifies  of  the  same  n.'iture — he  proceeded  to  en¬ 
treat  that  she  would  have  the  kindness  to  present  him  with 
some  relic  of  the  poet,  which  he  might  carry  away  with 
him,  as  a  wonder,  to  show  in  his  own  counti'y.  ‘  Indeed, 
sir,’  said  Mrs  Burns,  ‘  I  have  given  away  so  many  relics 
olMr  Burns,  that,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  have  notone 
left.’ — ‘  Oh,  you  must  surely  have  something,’  said  the 
persevering  Saxon  ;  ‘  any  thing  will  do— any  little  scrap  of 
his  handwriting — the  least  thing  you  please.  All  I  want 
a  relic  of  the  poet ;  and  any  thing,  you  know,  will 
do  for  a  relic.’  Some  further  altercation  took  place,  the 
lady  reasserting  that  she  had  no  relic  to  giv'e,  and  he  as  re¬ 
peatedly  renewing  his  request.  At  length,  fairly  tired  out 
with  the  man’s  importunities,  ]Mrs  Burns  said  to  him,  with 
a  smile,  ‘’Deed,  sir,  unless  ye  tak  myscll,  then,  I  dinna  see 
how  you  are  to  get  what  you  want ;  for,  really,  Fm  the 
only  relic  o’  him  that  I  ken  o’,’  The  petitioner  at  once 
withdrew  his  request.” 

Ihe  following  highly  interesting  and  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  letter  of  Burns  is  given  in  a  note,  on  “  S(!ots  w'ha 
hae:’’_ 

.  reader  will  find  Burns’s  own  opinion  of  this  favour- 

16  war-^ng,  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  written  by 
him,  at  Dumfries,  on  the  5th  of  December  179:^,  to  a  coun¬ 


try  gentleman  of  Perthshire,  who  was  residing  there  in 
command  of  a  pai'ty  of  Fencibles,  I  am  indebtecl  for  this 
very  interesting  document,  which  is  here  printed  with  all 
the  literal  peculiarities  of  the  original,  to  Mr  Stewart  of 
Dalguise.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  chai'acteristic  let¬ 
ters  Burns  ever  wrote : 

“  Sir,— Heated  as  I  was  w  ith  wine  yesternight,  I  w^os 
perhaps  rather  seemingly  im])ertinent  in  my  anxious  wdsh 
to  be  honoured  with  your  acquaintance.  You  will  torgiye 
it :  ’tw^as  the  impulse  of  heartfelt  respect.— ‘  He  is  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Scotch  County  Reform,  and  is  a  man  wdio  does 
honour  to  the  business,  at  the  same  time  that  the  business 
does  honour  to  him  !’  said  my  worthy  friend  Glenriddel,  to 
somebody  by  me,  who  was  talking  of  your  coining  to  this 
country  with  your  coiqis. — Then,  I  replieil,  I  have  a  wo¬ 
man’s  longing  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  say  to  him. 
Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man  to  wdioin  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity  are  dear,  and  as  a  Patriot  to  wdioni  the  Rights  of 
your  Country  are  sacred. 

“  In  times  such  as  these,  sir,  when  our  Commoners  are 
barely  able,  by  the  glimmer  of  their  own  twilight  under¬ 
standings,  to  scrawl  a  frank  ;  and  when  Lords  are — w’hat 
gentlemen  w^ould  be  ashamed  to  be  ;  to  w’hom  shall  a  sink¬ 
ing  country  call  for  help?  To  the  independant  country 
gentleman  f  To  liiin  w’ho  has  too  deep  a  stake  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  not  to  be  in  earnest  for  her  welfare ;  and  wdio,  in  the 
honest  pride  of  man,  can  view  with  equal  contempt,  the  in¬ 
solence  of  office,  and  the  allurements  of  corruption. 

“  I  mentioned  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  song  I  had  lately 
composed,  and  which,  I  think,  has  some  merit.  Allow  mo 
to  enclose  it.  When  I  fall  in  with  you  at  the  Theatre,  I 
shall  he  gljid  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.  Accept  of  it,  sir; 
as  a  very  humble,  but  most  sincere  tribute  of  respect,  from 
a  man,  who,  dear  as  he  prizes  Poetic  Fame,  yet  holds  dearer 
an  Independaiit  mind.-^I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  very  humble  servt. 

“  Robt.  Burns.” 

Of  the  songs  themselves  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  fa¬ 
miliar  as  most  of  them  are  to  the  Scottish  reader.  Thero 
are  a  good  number,  however,  wdiich  are  less  frequently 
met  with,  and  one  or  two  of  these  we  feel  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  transjdanting  to  our  pages.  We  begin  with  the 
following  naive  and  amusing  composition,  which,  it  is 
probable,  was  written  early  in  the  seventeenth  century : 

R03IN  redbreast’s  TESTAMENT. 

Glide  day,  now,  bonnie  Robin, 

How  king  hae  ye  been  here? 

I’ve  been  a  bii’d  about  this  bush 
This  mail*  than  twenty  year. 

But  now  I  am  the  sickest  bird 
That  ever  sat  on  brier ; 

And  I  wad  mak  my  testament, 

Gudeman,  if  ye  wad  hear. 

Gar  tak  this  bonnie  neb  o’  mine, 

That  picks  upon  the  corn  ; 

And  gie't  to  the  Duke  o’  iiainilton. 

To  be  a  hunting-horn. 

Gar  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o’  mine. 

The  feathers  o’  my  neb  ; 

And  gie  to  the  Lady  Hamilton, 

To  fill  a  feather  bed. 

Gar  tak  this  glide  richt  leg  of  mine, 

And  mend  the  brig  o’  Tay  ; 

It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gude. 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae. 

And  tak  this  other  leg  of  mine. 

And  mend  the  brig  o’  Weir; 

It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gude. 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  steer. 

Gar  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o’  mine, 

The  feathers  o’  my  tail ; 

And  gie  to  the  lads  o’  Hamiltoa 
To  be  a  barn-tlail. 

And  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o’  mine, 

The  feiithers  o’  my  breast ;  - 
And  gie  them  to  the  bonnie  lad. 

Will  bring  to  me  a  priest. 
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Now  in  there  cam  my  Lady  Wren, 

Wi*  mony  a  sigh  and  gr<»an, 

O  what  care  I  for  a*  the  lads, 

If  my  ain  lad  be  gone  ! 

Then  Robin  turn’d  him  round  about, 

E’en  like  a  little  king  ; 

Gae  pack  ye  out  at  my  chamber-door, 

Ye  little  cutty-quean  ! 

We  recommend  the  following  elegant  and  spirited  com¬ 
position  to  the  especial  attention  of  all  our  fair  readers. 
It  breathes  sentiments  which  every  man  ought  to  feel, 
and  which,  we  believe,  every  man,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  does  feel  : 

I  DO  CONFESS  THOU’RT  SMOOTH  AND  FAIR. 

I^j/  Sir  Robert  Aytoun^  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of  James  VL 
I  do  confess  thou’rt  smooth  and  fair, 

And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee; 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  had  power  to  move  thee : 

Rut  I  can  let  thee  now  alone, 

As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou’rt  sweet,  yet  find 
Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets. 

Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind, 

That  kisses  every  thing  it  meets. 

And  since  thou  can  with  more  than  one, 

Thou’rt  worthy  to  be  kissed  by  none. 

l^he  morning  rose,  that  untouch’d  stands, 

Armed  with  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smells  ! 

Rut  pluck’d  and  strain’d  through  ruder  hands, 

Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

Rut  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide, 

When  thou  hast  handled  been  a  while ; 

Idke  sere  dowel’s  to  be  thrown  aside, 

And  I  will  sigh  while  some  will  smile. 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none. 

'Fhe  finest  song,  without  exception,  which  has  been 
written  within  the  last  century — perhaps  the  finest  song 
in  the  language — is  “  Ronnie  Lady  Ann,”  by  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham.  We  are  astonished  that  it  has  not  long  ago 
been  set  to  an  air  worthy  of  it,  and  sung  on  the  stage, — 
in  the  drawing-room, — at  the  social-board, — everywhere. 
We  request  that  each  of  our  readers  will  peruse  it  three 
times,  and  then  say  whether  or  not  he  is  of  our  opinion : 

RONNIE  LADY  ANN. 

Ry  Allan  Cunningham, 

There’s  kames  o*  hinnie  ’tween  my  luve’s  lips, 

And  gowd  amang  her  hair ; 

Her  breists  are  lapt  in  a  holy  veil; 

Nae  mortal  een  keek  there. 

What  lips  daur  kiss,  or  what  hand  daur  touch, 

Or  what  arm  o’  luve  daur  span. 

The  hinnie  lips,  the  creamy  lute, 

Or  the  waist  o’  Lady  Ann? 

She  kisses  the  lips  o*  her  bonnie  red  rose, 

Wat  wi*  the  blobs  o’  dew ; 

Rut  nae  gentle  lip,  nor  semple  lip, 
ivlaun  touch  her  ladie  mou. 

Rut  a  broidered  belt,  wi’  a  buckle  o’  gowd. 

Her  jimpy  waist  maun  span  : 

Oh,  she’s  an  armfu’  fit  for  heaven— 

31  y  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

Her  bower  casement  is  latticed  wi’  flowers, 

Tied  up  wi’  siller  thread  ; 

And  comely  sits  she  in  the  midst, 

3Ien’s  hinging  een  to  feed  : 

She  waves  the  ringlets  frae  her  cheek, 

Wi’  her  milky  milky  hand  ; 

And  her  every  look  beams  wi’  grace  divine  ; 

3Iy  bonnie  Lady  Ann. 

The  momin*  clud  is  tasselt  wi’  gowd, 

Like  my  luve’s  broideredcap  ; 


And  on  the  mantle  that  my  luve  wears, 

Is  mony  a  gowden  drap. 

Her  bonny  ee-bree’s  a  holy  arch. 

Cast  by  nae  earthly  han’ ! 

And  the  breath  o’  heaven  is  at  ween  the  lips 
O’  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann, 

I  Tvonderin’  gaze  on  her  stately  steps. 

And  I  beet  a  hopeless  flame  ! 

To  my  luve,  alas  !  she  maunna  stoop  ; 

It  would  stain  her  honoured  name. 

31 V  een  are  bauld,  they  dwall  on  a  place, 

\Vhere  I  darena  mint  my  hand  ; 

Rut  I  water,  and  tend,  and  kiss  the  flowers 
O’  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann, 

I’m  but  her  father’s  gardener  lad. 

And  puir  puir  is  my  fa’ ; 

31  auld  mither  gets  my  w’ee  wee  fee, 

\Vi’  fatherless  bairnies  tvv’a, 

3Iy  lady  comes,  my  lady  gaes, 

Wi’  a  foil  and  kindly  ban’ ; 

O  their  blessin*  maun  mix  wi’  my  luve, 

And  fa’  on  Lady  Ann. 

We  have  met  with  few  sea-songs  more  spirited  than 
that  which  we  subjoin,  and  we  should  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  author  : 

THE  ROVER  OF  LOCHRYAN. 

RyH,  Ainslie, 

The  Rover  of  Lochryan  he’s  gane, 

Wi’  his  merry  men  sae  brave ; 

Their  hearts  are  o’  the  steel,  and  a  better  keel 
Ne’er  bowled  ower  the  back  of  a  Avavc. 

It’s  no  whan  the  loch  lies  dead  in  its  trough ; 

When  naething  disturbs  it  ava  ; 

Rut  the  rack  and  the  ride  o’  the  restless  tide, 

Or  the  splash  o’  the  gi*ey  sea-maw ; 

It’s  no  when  the  yawl,  and  the  licht  skiffs,  crawl, 
Ower  the  breast  o’  the  siller  sea; 

That  I  look  to  the  west  for  the  bark  I  loe  best. 

And  the  Rover  that’s  dear  to  me. 

Rut  when  that  the  clud  lays  its  cheeks  to  the  flood, 
And  the  sea  lays  it  shouther  to  the  shore, 

When  the  wind  sings  high,  and  the  sea-whelps  cry. 

As  they  rise  frae  the  whitening  roar ; 

It’s  then  that  I  look  through  the  blackening  rook, 

And  watch  by  the  midnicht  tide ; 

I  ken  that  the  wind  brings  my  rover  hame, 

On  the  sea  that  he  glories  to  ride. 

O,  merry  he  sits  ’mang  his  jovial  crew, 

Wi’  the  helm-haft  in  his  hand  ; 

And  he  sings  aloud  to  his  boys  in  blue. 

As  his  ee’s  upon  Galloway’s  land : 

Unstent  and  slack  each  reef  and  tack, 

Gie  her  sail,  boys,  while  it  may  sit : 

She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  before, 

And  she’ll  roar  through  a  heavier  yet !” 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  songs,  Ave  must  speak 
very  briefly  of  the  ballads.  It  is  a  very  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  ;  made  up  principally  of  the  best  things  to  be  found 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  3Iinstrelsy  of  the  S<*ottish  Rorder, 
Jamieson’s  Popular  Rallads,  Finlay’s  Historical  and  Ro¬ 
mantic  Rallads,  Kinloch’s  Ancient  Rallads,  3rotherweirs 
3Iinstrelsy,  Ancient  and  3Iodern,  and  Buchan’s  Ancient 
Rallads  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  This  country  possesses, 
altogether,  about  two  hundred  distinctly  different  ballads, 
but  some  of  these  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  no 
feAver  than  six  different  forms.  3Ir  Chambers  has  aimed 
at  condensing  the  diffused  merit  of  all  his  predecessors. 
“  I  haA'e  not  only  made  a  careful  selection,”  he  says,  “  of 
Avhat  appeared  to  me  in  e\’ery  respect  the  best  of  the  Avhole 
mass  of  published  ballads  ;  but,  by  a  more  daring  exer¬ 
tion  of  taste,  I  haA’e,  in  a  great  many  instances,  associated 
Avhat  seemed  to  me  the  hest  stanzas,  and  the  best  lines 
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iiav,  even  the  best  words,  of  the  various  copies  extant.” 
In’  some  hands,  this  Avould  be  a  very  dangerous  sort  of 
tampering ;  but  we  have  good  confidence,  both  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  of  the  present  Editor.  He  di¬ 
vides  his  Ballads  into  four  classes : — I.  Historical  Bal¬ 
lads  ;  II.  Ballads  supposed  to  refer  to  real  circumstances 
in  Private  Life;  III.  Uomantic  Ballads;  and  IV.  Imita¬ 
tions  of  the  Ancient  Ballads.  This  arrangement  is  very 
satisfactory  ;  and,  whilst  we  observe  no  omissions  of  any 
consequence,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  Ave  find  better  versions  of  our  popular  ballads  than 
Ave  haA'e  met  Avith  any  Avhere  else.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  as  Ave  began,  by  expressing  our  conviction  that 
this  Avork,  Avhich  is  just  on  the  eA^e  of  publication,  must 
speedily  Avin  for  itself  a  large  share  of  popular  favour  and 
aj)plause. 

Before  concluding,  AA^e  are  desirous  of  giving  our  read¬ 
ers  some  little  personal  information  concerning  Mr  Cham¬ 
bers,  AA’hose  name  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  good  deal  in 
the  mouth  of  the  public,  and  in  Avhom  the  readers  of  the 
Literary  Journal,  in  particular,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
someAvhat  interested.  Although  his  productions  are 
already  so  numerous,  and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  so 
popular,  IVIr  Chambers  is  only  tAA^enty-seA  en  years  of  age. 
He  Av^as  born  at  Peebles  in  1802,  his  father  having  been 
a  cotton-manufacturer,  and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
AA'orthy  burgesses  of  that  toAA^n.  There  AA^as  a  peculiarity, 
AA'orth  mentioning,  in  our  author’s  person  at  birth  ; — he 
had  six  toes  on  each  foot,  and  six  fingers  on  each  hand. 
A  blundering  country  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce  them 
to  the  ordinary  number,  by  means  of  a  large  ])air  of  scis¬ 
sors  ;  but  he  performed  the  operation  so  raa^Uaa  ardly,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  superfluous  toes  still  remained. 
In  one  A’icAV  this  Av^as  a  grieA’ous  calamity,  for  it  not  only 
rendered  his  infancy  one  of  tears,  and  prcA^ented  him  from 
participating  in  the  usual  sports  of  boyhood,  but  it  has 
had  the  final  effect  of  making  him  slightly  lame.  In 
another  AdeAV,  hoAVCA'er,  the  accident  had  its  advantages, 
since  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  acquirement  of  those 
studious  habits,  AvJiich,  in  their  subsequent  a])plication, 
haA’e  enabled  jMr  Chambers  to  gain  for  himself  a  name. 
Before  he  Avas  ten  years  old,  he  had  read  the  gi’eater  part 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  tAventy  A’olumes.  Per¬ 
ceiving  his  attachment  to  books,  his  parents  destined  him 
for  the  church,  and  he  accordingly  Avent  through  a  course 
of  classical  literature.  Circumstances,  hoAvcAer,  after- 
Avards  occurred,  Avhich  preA’ented  his  entering  the  Divinity 
Hall ;  and  at  fifteen  he  found  himself  in  the  disagreeable 
situation  of  a  person  Avho  has  lost  one  aim  in  life,  and 
not  found  another.  EA’entually  he  determined  on  be¬ 
coming  a  bookseller,  to  AA’hich  profession  he  has  since 
steadily  and  successfully  adhered.  Mr  Chambers’  first 
attempt  in  literature  AA’as  a  little  A’olume,  entitled,  “  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  Author  of  WaA’erley,  being  notices  of  the 
real  persons  and  scenes  supposed  to  be  described  in  his 
A^'orks.”  It  Avas  published  in  1822,  Avhen  he  AA’as  tAA’enty 
years  of  age.  His  second  effort  Avas  the  “  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,”  published  in  Numbers,  and  completed  be¬ 
tween  March  1824  and  Noa  ember  1825.  Such  a  AA  ork, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  trade,  “  had  long  been  AA^anted ;” 
and  it  therefore  succeeded  amazingly.  We  believe  so 
many  copies  of  any  local  or  topographical  AVork  haA’e 
seldom  been  sold  in  this  country.  The  book  AA’as  en¬ 
riched  Avith  anecdotes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (.’harles 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent  literati ;  but  Ave  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  its  success  Avas  the 
unblushing  tone  of  agreeable  gossip  and  garrulous  old- 
wifery  Avhich  pervaded  it.  In  1825  and  1820  3Ir 
hainbers  published  tAVo  small  AA’<»rks,  subsidiary  to 
1  Iraditions,”  namely,  “  Walks  in  Edinburgh, 
iTif  Scottish  Capital,”  and  “  The  Poimlar 

jmes  ot  Scotland.”  His  next  AV’ork  of  any  niagnitiule 
Was  The  Picture  of  Scotland;” — a  AA’ork  Avhich  none 
ut  an  enthusiast  would  haA’e  undertaken,  and  to  d<>  jus- 
^ice  to  AA’hich,  he  employed  the  Avhole  summer  of  1820 


(one  of  the  hottest  that  has  eA’er  been  knoAvii  since  the 
descent  of  Phaeton)  in  making  a  peregrination  over  the 
country.  We  understand,  hoAvever,  that  the  manner  in 
AA’hich  this  book  has  been  receiA’ed,  leaA’es  the  author  no 
cause  to  regret  his  exertions.  In  1827,  his  “  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745-6,”  and  in  1828,  his  “  History  of 
the  Rebellions,  under  IVIontrose,  from  1638  to  1660,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  Constable’s  Miscellany.  He  has  noAV  tAA’o  otlier 
Avorks  on  the  cA’e  of  publication — the  Songs  and  Ballads, 
Avhich  AA’e  haA’e  just  reA’ieAA^ed,  and  a  “  History  of  the  Re¬ 
bellions  in  1689*  and  1715,”  for  Constable’s  Miscellany. 
We  may  likeAvise  mention,  that  a  translation  of  the  tAAo 
former  “  Rebellions”  has  been  announced  in  France ;  and 
Avhat  is  of  greater  importance,  that  Mr  Chambers  is  to  be 
engaged  immediately  Avith  a  still  more  A’oluminous  Avork 
than  any  he  has  yet  produced.  It  is  to  be  called,  “  The 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,”  and,  beginning  AA’ith  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  to  contain  CA'ery  thing  about 
Scotland,  except  the  political  history,  of  AA’hich  there  Avill 
be  no  more  than  enough  to  make  the  rest  of  the  contents 
intelligible — a  AV’ire  strong  enough  to  support  the.  stories 
and  anecdotes  Avhich  are  to  be  hung  upon  it.  It  is  to 
bring  into  vieAA^  all  those  priA’ate  transactions  and  familiar 
circumstances  AA’hich  lie  bene.ath  the  stream  of  history,  and 
are  therefore  generally  OA’erlooked.  It  is  to  contain,  among 
other  things,  accounts  of  all  remarkable  criminals,  curi¬ 
ous  notices  of  costume  and  manners  of  former  times,  and 
innumerable  amusing  stories  and  traditionary  anecdotes. 
It  AV’ill  be  chiedy  compiled  from  the  ]»ublic  records,  and 
the  pages  of  the  early  simple  historians  and  diarists.  For 
the  convenience  of  both  author  and  purchasers,  it  is  to 
appear  in  numbers,  under  the  auspices  of  (uir  enterprising 
and  successful  Edinburgh  publisher,  Mr  Tait.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  AA’ork  Avill  extend  to  liA’e  or  six  octavo  a  o- 
lumes  ;  and  Mr  Chambers  has  himself  informed  us,  that 
he  intends  it  to  be  his  opus  optimum  et  maximum^ — the 
AA’ork  to  AV’hich  he  Avill  point,  in  future  years,  Avhen  he 
Avishes  to  tell  Avhat  he  did  in  his  vouth. 

•p 

We  have  made  this  statement,  Avith  regard  to  IMr 
Chambers,  Avith  no  A’ieAV  but  that  of  doing  justice  to  a  de- 
serA’ing  and  able  man.  He  has  already  done  more  AA’(H’k  as 
an  author,  than,  AA’e  belieA’e,  any  other  person  living  ol* the 
same  standing.  He  has  to  Avrite,  too,  under  many  disad- 
A’antages  ;  and  the  light  and  anecdotal  character  of  many 
of  his  AA’orks  has  been  a  matter  more  of  necessity  than  of 
cluMce.  When  it  is  knoAvn  that  he  is  <>bliged  to  attend, 
during  the  Avhole  djiy,  to  the  concerns  of  a  retail  business, 
and  that  it  is  only  little  nooks  and  o<bl  c(u*ners  of  his  time 
that  he  can  allot  to  AA’riting,  the  Avonder  must  be,  Iioaa’  he 
has  been  able  to  achieA’e  one  half  of  Avhat  he  has  done. 
We  suspect  there  are  many,  Avho,  fnun  not  taking  this 
vieAv  of  the  case,  hardly  do  Mr  Chambers  justice.  Can 
a  man  stand  behind  a  counter,  and  think  poetically  ?  Can 
a  man  go  by  tits  and  starts  into  his  back-sho]>,  and  ab¬ 
stract  himself  sufficiently  for  a  sustained  effort  of  thought  ? 
Yet  he  has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  actually  <lone  so ; 
and  Ave  do  say,  that,  all  these  things  considered,  AA’e  knoAV 
of  feAv  men,  under  seven-and-tAventy  years  of  age,  more 
remarkable,  or  of  better  promise,  than  Robert  Chambers. 


History  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire,  from  its  establishment  till 
the  year  1 828.  By  Ed  Avard  L pham.  Esq.  iVI.R.A.8., 
Author  of  the  History  of  Budhism,  &c.  In  tAA’o  vo¬ 
lumes,  (forming  Vols.  XL.  and  XLI.  of  Constable’s 
Miscellany.)  Edinburgh.  Constable  &  Co.  1829. 

An  acquaintJince  Avith  the  public  and  priA’ate  history 
of  Oriental  Nations,  although  pei’hapsol'  less  ]>ractical  im- 
]H>rtance  to  the  statesman  than  a  knoAvledgeof  European 
history,  is  more  (ab’ulatc'd  to  enlarge  the  vieAvs  of  the 
scholar.  The  common  religion  of  Eiiroja* — the  common 
I  source  from  Avhich  its  nations  have  derived  their  political 
I  science — and  a  community  of  feeling  produced  by  the  ge- 
I  neral  diffusion  and  rival  cultivation  of  science,  have  given 
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to  Europeans,  amid  all  their  minuter  differences,  a  strong 
similarity  of  character.  But  the  character  of  the  people  | 
inhabiting  the  East  has  been  developed  under  different  i 
auspices.  It  shows  how  different  a  thing  human  nature 
may  be  made.  It  shows  us  people  influenced  by  opinions 
and  habits  so  materially  dissimilar  to  our  OAvn,  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  excite  a  spirit  of  self-scrutiny,  and  to  dissi¬ 
pate  false  views,  to  which  custom  alone  may  have  recon¬ 
ciled  us,  than  any  thing  else  we  know. 

Mr  Upham  has  very  properly  prefaced  his  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Muhammedan  doctrine,  and  of  the  various  nations 
which  embraced  it.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  history 
of  Othman  and  his  descendants.  W’e  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  marked  more  minutely  the  character  and  ear¬ 
lier  fortunes  of  Othman — for,  in  the  individual  character 
of  the  mighty  mind  that  ])lans  and  executes  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  dynasty,  may  not  un frequently  be  traced  those 
peculiarities  which  his  institutions  afterwards  stamp  upon 
the  whole  nation.  In  the  continuation  of  his  work,  Mr 
Upham  presents  us  with  a  succinct  but  spirited  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  in  subduing  both  Mussul¬ 
mans  and  Christians ;  and  of  the  management  and  ad¬ 
ventures  of  their  empire  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  spectacle  is,  on  the  whole,  a  magnificent,  if  not 
always  a  ]deasing  one.  The  doi’trines  taught  by  Mu- 
hammed  were,  in  all  probability,  inculcated  by  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  his  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  But  the  conscious  want  of  that  supernatural  au¬ 
thority  to  which  he  laid  claim,  together  with  an  impa¬ 
tience  of  character,  which  made  him  spurn  the  slow  and 
narrow  workings  of  the  mere  teacher,  led  him  to  a  spirit 
of  compromise.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  men 
in  several  important  points,  he  left  them  to  indulge,  to  the 
utmost,  some  of  their  most  dangerous  passions.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  Muhammedan  belief  has  evolved,  in 
minds  of  superior  power,  a  character  made  up  of  the  stran¬ 
gest  inconsistencies,  even  when  approaching  nearest  to  the 
ideal  it  recommends.  There  is  a  mixture  of  high  feeling 
and  self-iinlulgence, — of  ferocity  and  benevolence,  even  in 
the  best  Mussulman.  Their  creed  knows  nothing  of  re¬ 
straint  and  self-denial,  and  thus  all  the  energies  of  their 
nature  grow  up  to  their  full  strength. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  one,  who,  for  the  time  of  his  sway  at  least,  is 
obeyed  in  every  thing.  The  rest  of  the  nation  may  be 
divided  into  those  whose  sole  trade  is  war,  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  The  whole 
empire,  in  short,  is  one  vast  encampment.  The  precepts 
of  their  religion  enjoining  the  conquest  of  infidels ;  the 
w’ant  of  any  engrossing  emjdoyment  at  home  ;  and  the 
natural  turbulence  of  their  character,  render  war  to  them 
a  necessary  of  life.  A  kindred  spirit  in  their  rulers,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  in  external  aggression  those  un¬ 
ruly  spirits,  who  would,  if  inactive,  turn  like  ban-dogs 
and  throttle  each  other,  keep  them  per]»etually  at  logger- 
heads  with  one  nati<ui  or  another.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is 
the  thunder-cloud  of  nations — it  exists  but  to  explode,  and 
after  a  short  calm  to  gather  again  into  darkness.  It  has 
swallowed  up  in  its  career  all  the  disorganized  states  which 
have  come  in  collision  with  it  ;  and  the  only  countries 
which  have  stood  firm  against  its  Jiggressi on s,  are  those  in 
which  law  and  government  were  so  established,  that  even 
when  thrown  into  temporary  confusion,  there  was,  in  the 
common  feeling,  a  principle  of  vitality  which  re-imited 
again. 

Such  is,  or  rather  such  has  been,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  rose  and  spread  itself  with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Moguls.  Its  character  was  the  same  ; 
the  ]>rinciple  of  its  success  the  same.  Its  greater  perma¬ 
nency  is  owing  to  this,  that  its  founders  transferred  to  | 
the  laws  the  power  of  enforcing  discipline,  which  in  the  j 
shorter-lived  dynasties  was  attached  only  to  the  indivi-  ; 
dual.  It  the  spirit  of  Othman  and  Amurath  living  i 


on  in  their  institutions  that  upheld  the  power  of  the  Os- 
manlie.  But  these  institutions  have  at  length  been  over¬ 
turned.  The  present  Sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  felt  that 
the  safety  they  insured  to  the  governed  was  not  shared 
by  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  secure  himself,  he  de¬ 
stroyed,  in  the  persons  of  the  Janizaries,  the  peculiar  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  nation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
has  power  to  give  it  a  new  one  ;  or  whether  the  old  adage 
holds  true  here,  “  that  he  may  destroy  a  palace  who  has 
not  the  art  to  build  a  hovel.”  If  he  succeed  in  organizing 
a  new  form  of  military  government,  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  may  yet  weather  the  storm  impending  over  her  :  if 
he  fail  in  this,  she  may  be  looked  iqion  as  speedily  des¬ 
tined  to  be  blotted  from  among  the  nations. 

Mr  Upham’s  history  of  this  remarkable  people  is  com¬ 
posed  with  much  candour  and  impartiality  ;  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  information  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  English  book  w'ith  wdiich  we  are  acquainted. 

Fugitive  Pieces  and  Beminiscences  of  Lord  Byron  ;  cow- 
taining  an  entire  n<io  Edition  of  the  “  Hebrew  Melo~ 
diesf  with  the  addition  of  several  never  htfore  publish- 
ed ;  the  whole  illustrated  with  Critical^  Historical,  Thea¬ 
trical,  Political,  and  Theological  Remarks,  Notes,  Anec¬ 
dotes,  Interesting  Conversations  and  Observations,  made 
by  that  Illustrious  Poet ;  together  with  his  Lordship's 
Autograph  ;  also  some  Original  Poetry,  Letters,  and 
Recollections  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  By  I.  Nathan, 
Author  of  an  “  Essay  on  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music,”  “  The  Hebrew  Melodies,”  &c.  &c.  London, 
Whittaker  &  Co.  1829. 

Poor  Mr  Nathan !  what  a  nest  of  hornets  this  book 
has  brought,  and  will  bring,  about  his  ears !  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  silliest  we  have  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  with  for  some  time;  and  though  it  is  a  good  - 
natured  piece  of  drivel,  it  is,  nevertheless,  rather  of  ajiro- 
voking,  than  an  amusing,  kind.  Heaven  forgive  Mr 
Nathan  for  his  “  critical,  historical,  theatrical,  political, 
and  theological  remarks  !”  But,  though  Heaven  may  for¬ 
give  him  for  these,  (intolerably  inane  as  they  are,)  it  is 
impossible  that  Lord  Byron  ever  can,  for  the  “  interest¬ 
ing  conversations”  he  has  published  in  his  name  ; — the 
very  sweepings  of  the  illustrious  poet’s  mind ! — the  no¬ 
things  which  all  men  must  say  every  day  of  their  lives, 
but  which  Nathan  “  conned  and  got  by  rote,”  and  now 
gives  to  the  world  !  What  is  it  possible  that  any  man, 
with  such  a  name  as  Nathan,  could  know  of  Bvron  ?  ex- 
cept,  indeed,  that  a  i)arrot  once  pecked  at  his  lordship’s 
toe,  and  that  the  author  of  “  Childe  Harold”  w'as  par¬ 
tial  to  crust ! 

Instead,  ho^vever,  of  exposing  IVIr  Nathan’s  imbecili¬ 
ties,  w’hich  are  so  palpable,  that  we  disdain  the  ignoble 
task,  we  prefer  culling  the  only  things  w’orth  reading  in 
his  book;  and  even  these  are  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
The  following  relates  to  the  pronunciation  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron’s  name : 

“  This  composition  brings  to  my  recollection  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  noble  author  relative  to  the  ju'onunciation  of 
his  name.  His  Lordship’s  family  have  differed;  some  call¬ 
ing  it  Byron,  others  Byron.  On  his  entering  the  room, 
W’hile  this  w  iis  the  subject  of  conversation,  his  ow'ii  pronun¬ 
ciation  was  asked.  He  replied,  somewhat  indifterently, 
‘  Both  w  ere  right but  catching  the  eye  of  a  very  beautilul 
young  lady  near  him,  he  said,  ‘  Pray,  madam,  may  I  be 
allow'ed  to  ask  which  you  prefer?’  ‘*Oh,  Byron,  certain¬ 
ly.’  ‘  Then,  henceforward,*  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  ‘  B>- 
ron  it  shall  be!*  If  the  foregoing  anecdote  is  illustrative  ot 
his  Lordshi[>*s  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  the  follow  ing  is> 
|>erhai>s,  not  less  characteristic  of  the  poetical  feeling  which 
usually  accompanied  his  com]dimentary  effusions  of  gallant¬ 
ry.  At  a  party  Avhere  his  lA)rdship  WtTs  present,  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  elegant  lines  commencing  w  itli,  ‘  If  that  high 
world,*  had  given  rise  to  a  speculative  argument  on  the 
probable  nature  of  happiness  in  a  future  state,  and  <Kca- 
sioned  a  desire  in  one  of  the  ladies  to  ascertain  his  Lord- 
ship’s  opinion  on  the  subject ;  i  e<iuesting,  therefore,  to 
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kno'V  what  might  constitute,  in  his  idea,  the  hapi»iness  of  ; 
the  next  world,"  he  quickly  replied,  ‘  The  pleasure,  madam, 
of  seeing  you  there.’  ” 

The  subjoined  anecdote  of  Kean  may  amuse  our  read¬ 
ers  :  I 

“  When  Kean  was  first  introduced  to  Lord  Byron,  his 

previous  intercourse  with  refined  society  had  been  only  j 
limited,  and,  meeting  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  he  ap]>ean‘d  j 
rather  abashed  in  liis  presence,  till  the  ]deasing  urbanity  of  ^ 
his  lordship’s  manner  gave  coimige  to  the  tragedian,  and 
rendered  him  in  a  short  time  quite  at  his  ease,  and  the  mo¬ 
ments  passed  in  tlie  most  social  manner.  Kean,  alter  re¬ 
lating  many  anecdotes,  wdth  which  Lord  Byron  was  highly 
deli'dited,  pertormed  ji  simple,  hut  truly  ludicrous  exhibi- 
ti<m*  at  which  his  lordship  was  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  threw  himself  back  upon  the  sofa  quite  in  ecst;u*y. 
Kean,  with  a  burnt  cork,  painted  the  face  and  body  of  an 
opera-dancer  upon  the  back  part  of  his  hand,  and  making 
his  two  middle  fingers  represent  the  extremities,  the  upper 
part  the  thighs,  the  lower  part  the  legs,  and  having  painted 
the  nails  black  to  represent  shoes,  he  wrapi»ed  his  handker¬ 
chief  rouinl  his  wrist  as  a  turban  :  the  dancer,  thus  com- 
j>leted,  commence<l  an  opera  with  great  agility  and  effect  ; 
the  ludicrous  attitudes  and  nimhleness  (d‘  the  fingers  gave 
Kuch  zest  to  the  increased  laughter,  that  his  lordship  encored 
the  performance  with  the  same  enthusiastii’.  rapture  as  if 
Kean  had  been  actiudly  engaged  in  Uichard  the  Third.” 

There  is  something  more  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
two  following  songs,  which  have  not  before  been  pub¬ 
lished  : 

I  SPEAK  NOT - 1  TRACE  NOT, 

By  I.  or  (I  Byron, 

I  speak  not — I  trace  not — 1  breathe  not  thy  name. 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound — there  were  guilt  in  the  fame  ; 
But  the  tear  which  now  hums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thought  that  dwells  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  j)assiim,  too  long  for  our  p(*ace, 

Were  those  hours  ; — can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness  cease  ? 
We  rejient — we  abjure — we  will  break  from  our  chain, 

We  must  part — we  must  fly — to  unite  it  again. 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness,  aiid  mine  be  the  guilt ; 

Forgive  me,  adored  one — forsake  if  thou  wilt ; 

But  the  heart  which  1  bear  shall  exjiire  undel)ased. 

And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thou  mayest. 

And  stern  to  the  haughty — but  humble  to  thee, 

Mv  soul  in  its  bitterest  blackness  shall  be  ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more  sweet. 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  the  world  at  our  feet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 

Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 

And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  we  resign,— 

Thy  lip  shall  reply  not  to  them — but  to  mine. 

SONG. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  hapj)iness  ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past. 

And  Mem’ry  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bliss— 

They  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most. 

Was  tuice  our  only  hope  to  be  ; 

Ami  ail  that  Ihqie  adored  and  lost. 

Hath  melt(‘d  into  3Iemorv. 

Alas  !  it  is  delusion  all : 

^  Ihe  future  cheats  ns  from  afar ; 

Nor  can  Ave  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

The  Rec(dlections”  of  Lady  Candine  Lamb  are,  if  i 
possible,  still  more  contemptible  than  those  of  Byron. 
Ihe  following  Ljjigram  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
addressed  to  her  liusband  : 

^  es,  I  adore  thee,  William  Lamb, 

But  hate  to  hear  thee  say,  God  d — : 
brenchmen  say  English  cry  d —  d — , 

But  why  swear’st  thou  ? — thou  art  a  Bafttb  f  j 

^  People  of  genius  sliould  be  careful  whom  they  admit 
into  their  soci<‘ty,  for  we  can  conceive  of  few  things  more 
annoying,  than  to  be  tossed  on  the  rack  of  a  fold’s  ad- 
wniation,  and  held  up  to  the  public  gaze  as  the  object  of 
his  eulogiuin.  I 


Geraldine  o  f  Desmond ;  or,  Ireland  in  the  Reign  of  Eliza- 
Meth,  An  Historical  Romance,  In  three  volumes. 
London.  Henry  Colburn,  1829. 

Geraluine  of  Desmond  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
author  Avhose  powers  are  consi(h‘rably  above  ]>ar.  Faults 
it  has,  but  th<*y  are  comjMMisated  by  the  beauties  Avhich 
crowd  around  them,  and  by  the  indications  of  mental  ca¬ 
pabilities,  both  intellectual  and  imaginative,  Avhich  pro¬ 
mise  yet  better  things  in  future. 

The  object  at  which  the  fair  author  aims  is  stated,  in 
the  Preface,  to  be  the  production  of  a  modern  historical 
romance,  ]M>ssessing  a  character  of  solid  excellence,  and 
aA'oiding  that  slip-shod  flimsy  style,  of  which  Ave  liaA’e  of 
late  had  so  many  specimens.  This  is  a  highly  laudable 
object  ;  but,  neA  crtheless,  some  of  the  most  striking  faults 
of  the  book  have  originated  in  a  ])artial  misapprehension 
of  this  excellent  principle.  The  historical  romance  takes 
for  its  subjects  either  persons  Avho  haA  e  figured  in  history, 
or  fictitious  ])ersons  Avho  jire  su]»posed  to  have  liAi'd  du¬ 
ring  some  interesting  period  of  history.  'Hie  great  aim  of 
the  author  ought  to  be  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  his 
characters,  and  to  introduce  surrounding  cA  ents,  only  Avitli 
a  vicAV’  id’  shoAAnng  hoAV  they  modify  or  illustrate  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  dramatis  posoncr,  Noaa",  3Iiss  (h’uinjie, 
in  her  anxiety  to  giA'e  sididity  to  her  Avork,  has  brought 
the  state  of  the  country  far  too  prominently  forward,  by 
Avhich  means,  in  the  first  ])lace,  she  has  deviated  info  the 
province  of  piditical  history  ;  and,  in  the  second,  she  has 
giviMi  to  h(*r  background  a  force  and  prominence  that  sub¬ 
dues  the  figures  in  the  foreground.  'Phis  causes  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story  to  flag  occasionally,  esjiecially  in  the 
first  A'cdume,  and  the  first  half  of  the  second.  Another 
(dijection  that  aa'c  havi*  to  the  book  is,  that  the  principle, 
though  good  in  itself,  is  too  much  forceil  u])on  our  notice. 
We  see  the  labour  AA’hich  ought  to  be  glossed  over,  'Hie 
authoress  is  continually  bracing  her  inu’ves  to  some  great 
exploit.  'Hiis  conscientious  labour  is  the  vital  priiK  ijde 
of  a  book,  but  it  ought  to  rest  unseen,  like  the  foundation 
of  a  house,  or  like  the  inward  Avorkings  of  vegetable  life, 
visibh*  only  to  the  eye  of  tlie  contemplative  beholder  in 
the  comjiactness  of  the  building  and  the  riidiness  of  the 
foliage,  not  bare  like  an  anatomy,  so  that  he  avIio  runs 
m;iy  rejid  all  the  hidden  ecmimny  of  nature. 

Having  ]n*emised  thus  much  AA'ith  regard  to  the  ]dan 
of  the  AA’ork,  aa'c  add  a  AA'ord  or  tAV(»  as  to  its  execu¬ 
tion.  IMiss  (’rumpe  has  brought  to  her  task  abundant 
stores  of  reading,  reflection,  and  imagination.  She  is 
evidently  aa’cH  vei’sed  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  aatis, 
indeed,  imidiiMl  in  our  com)>laint  that  sin*  had  obtruded 
it  too  much  on  our  notice.  ^lany  of  her  o<*casional  dis¬ 
quisitions  aihu'd  proofs  both  of  ]»oAver  and  delicacy  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart;  and  there  is 
a  AA'arm  gloAv  of  poetry  struggling  through  the  AA’hole  boidv, 
and  bursting  forth,  not  unfreqiiently,  in  the  most  beautiful 
flashes.  Our  authoress,  however,  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
an  fait  in  her  ])rofession,  to  have  learned  the  art  of  ma¬ 
king  all  her  abilities  Avork  Avith  due  subordination  to  each 
other.  'Hie  om*  or  other  of  them  starts  evi*ry  now  and 
then  into  an  undue  ]>rominence,  Avhiidi  mars  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  Avork.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  iu 
hi‘r  anxiety  to  express  her  fervid  ideas  Avith  equal  Avarmth, 
she  sometimes  indulges  in  a  strained  langiuige,  Avhich  can 
scarcidy  be  called  English.  As  to  the  story,  its  scene  is 
laid  in  Indaiid  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  nar- 
rat<*s  the  feuds  of  two  noble  families,  AA'hose  fate  had  be¬ 
come  interAVOA’iui  with  the  political  broils  of  tludr  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  misadviuitures  of  tAA'o  ill-starred  lovers, 
whose  parents  are  at  tlu»  head  of  the  opposite  fa(!tions. 
We  do  not  think  that  Miss  Crumpe  (Avould  to  Heaven 
she  had  another  name  !)  discovers  a  very  acute  perception 
of  the  oiitAvard  difl’ereiices  of  national  or  individual  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  if  her  personages  Avant  that  air  of  reality 
Avliich  some  noAclists  communicate  to  theirs,  the  loss  is, 
ill  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  the  high  poetical  feel- 
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Ing  which  is  inherent  in  them,  and  a  purity,  such  as  could 
be  communicated  by  woman’s  mind  alone.  We  have 
room  for  only  one  extract.  It  describes,  in  vigorous 
terms, 

THE  DEATH  OF  AN  IRISH  CHIEF. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  of  O’Nial  and  Thurles  conti¬ 
nued  within  a  few  yards  of  the  precipice  that  yawned  out¬ 
side  the  chapel.  They  ivTestled  until  they  reached  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff.  At  the  moment  when  they  did  so,  the 
Chief,  in  endeavouring  to  evade  a  well-directed  stroke  from 
his  opponent,  made  one  false  step,  and  staggering  back,  fell 
flat  upon  the  ground.  Thurles  sprung  forward,  laid  his 
right  foot  on  the  chest  of  O’Nial,  and  holding  the  p()int 
of  his  sword  above  the  body,  gaspingly  exclaimed, — “  Hiish 
man !  force  me  not  to  murder !  Resign  the  Lady  Geral¬ 
dine,  and  I  will  spare  your  life.” 

For  a  second  there  was  stillness.  The  clear  radiance  of 
the  moon  streamed  full  upon  O’Nial,  as  he  fixed  the  blaze 
of  his  eye  on  the  figure  that  stood  over  him.  The  Chief¬ 
tain’s  body  strained  in  a  mighty  but  vain  attempt  to  rise. 
His  hair  stood  erect  with  rage  as  he  fell  back  to  the  earth, 
and  a  sort  of  ghastly  grin  convulsed  his  face  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  ironical  scorn,  that  writhed  him  to  torture,  while 
the  words,— ‘‘  You  spare  me  !  You  /”  broke  forth  in  a  sti¬ 
fled  groan,  like  that  of  death’s  last  agony. 

“  Your  answer  I”  cried  Lord  Thurles,  in  a  voice  of  thrill¬ 
ing  energy. 

“  S(»e  it !”  gasped  the  Chief. 

He  felt  ab(mt  with  his  hand,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  vest, 
and  aimed  a  furious  ]>lunge  at  his  victor,  before  the  latter 
was  aware  of  the  intent. 

An  involuntary  start,  which  moved  him  some  steps  back¬ 
ward,  saved  our  hero  from  the  stroke.  On  seeing  this, 
O’Nial  raised  his  hand  still  higher,  uttered  a  second  fiend¬ 
like  laugh,  and,  preferring  death  to  submission,  plunged  the 
dagger  through  his  own  heart.  An  ejaculation  of  horror 
broke  from  Lord  Thurles.  Lvery  feeling  of  his  soul  was 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  humanity,  and  he  was  in  the  act 
of  springing  back  to  wrench  the  weapon  from  his  side, 
when  O’Nial,  perceiving  the  intention,  in  a  transport  of 
desperation,  thrust  both  his  hands  into  the  clayey  soil  that 
•was  dabbled  with  his  blood,  and  collecting  all  his  strength 
in  a  last  convulsive  effort,  the  dying  Chief  heaved  his  body 
so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  that  it  fell  over  the 
brink,  and,  with  an  appalling  sound,  dropped  heavily  from 
point  to  jKiint  of  the  projecting  rocks  beneath. 

On  the  whole,  this  b<M)k  is  one  which,  with  not  a  few 
faults,  does  credit  both  to  the  head  and  heart  (we  cannot 
find  a  more  original  phrase)  of  its  authoress. 


Tlie  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Christian  Benevolence,  a 
Sermon,  preached  in  St  John's  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  on  Sunday,  \5th  December  1828,  when  a 
Collection  was  made  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Benevolent  and  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  By 
the  Reverend  E.  B.  Ramsay,  B.  A.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 
Assistant  Minister  of  St  John’s  Chapel.  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  1829. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  humane  and  generous 
institutions  which  exist  among  us  have  always  found 
able  and  eloquent  advocates  to  bring  their  claims  before 
the  public.  Mr  Ramsay,  in  the  discourse  before  us,  Ims 
proved  that  few  could  have  pointed  out,  with  more  effect, 
the  merits  of  the  excellent  institution  in  whose  behalf  the 
sermon  was  preached.  Mr  Ramsay’s  talents  as  a  clergy¬ 
man  are  well  known  in  this  city  ;  as  well  as  his  un¬ 
wearied  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  honourable  at 
all  times,  but  especially  praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  birth 
and  family.  We  sincerely  recommend  this  discourse, 
which  is  now  published  in  the  hope  of  aiding,  by  its  sale, 
the  funds  of  the  So<*iety  for  which  it  was  preached.  We 
know  of  few  institutions  which  have  greater  claims  on 
the  generous  and  humane.  At  first  established  by  a  few 
pliilanthropic  individuals,  it  has  been  the  means  of  afford¬ 
ing  relief  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  perished  of 
want.  It  is  a  Soidety  which  belongs  to  no  religious 
party :  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  and  the 
destitute,  of  all  creeds  and  countries,  are  objects  of  its 
care.  The  following  extract  from  Mr  Ramsay’s  able 


sermon  will  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  ; 

“  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  state  the  object  of  the 
charity  in  the  simple  statement  made  in  the  third  general 
rule  of  the  Society,  which  is  as  follows  : — ‘  That  the  object 
of  this  Society  shall  be,  to  give  temporary  relief  to  such 
cases  of  distress  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  for  which  no 
provision  is  made  by  any  of  the  existing  institutions  of  pub¬ 
lic  charity  ;  more  particularly,  to  assist  strangers,  who  can 
satisfy  the  committee  that  their  circumstances  reejuire  aid — 
to  get  them,  and  also  those  in  Edinburgh  who  belong  to  dis¬ 
tant  places,  removed  to  their  friends,  or  to  where  they  have 
the  prospect  of  getting  their  wants  supplied.  The  most  par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  paid  to  those  discharged  from  the  lioyal 
Infirmary,'  And  that  the  Society,”  adds  Mr  Ramsay, 

I  “  has  fully  performed  this  part  of  its  intentions,  so  far  as 
means  have  been  afforded,  will  appear  when  I  mention, 
that,  during  the  last  year,  the  number  of  cases  visited  and 
relieved  amounts  to  750,  which,  upon  an  average  of  the 
number  in  each  family,  will  amount  to  between  two  or  three 
thousand  individuals.  Of  these,  227  were  strangers,  who 
have  been  enabled,  in  part  or  entirely  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  to  reach  their  homes.” 

We  are  glad  to  aid  Mr  Ramsay,  and  the  other  friends 
of  this  institution,  by  giving,  through  the  medium  of  our 
p«ages,  a  more  extended  publicity  to  the  laudable  objects 
it  has  in  view. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  RED  COAT. 

By  John  Malcolm,  Author  of‘‘  Scenes  of  War,"  “  Tales 
of  Field  and  Flood,"  ^c. 

The  proudest  and  happiest  day  of  my  life — says  the 
unpublished  autobiography  of  C^ijitain  Gay — was  n(»t 
that  on  which  I  first  received  a  bow  from  Lord  B.,  and 
a  smile  from  Lady  C.  as  her  carriage  Avhirled  j)ast — nor 
that  on  which  I  first  discovered,  what  I  had  long  sus- 
])ected  to  be  true,  namely,  that  I  was  a  genius — nor  even 
that  on  which  the  hojie  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
object  of  my  adoration  was  crowned  with  conviction,  by 
her  returning  my  emphatic  s^pieeze  of  the  hand.  No, 
reader  !  these  Avere  all  doubtless  happy  days — too  happy 
ever  to  return  ;  but  the  jiroudest  and  happiest  one  of  my 
life  was  that  on  which  I  found  myself  fixed,  as  by  a  spell, 
in  a  reverie  of  self-admiration  before  a  huge  mirror,  wor¬ 
shipping  my  OAvn  image  as  it  first  met  my  eye,  arrayed  in 
a  red  coat ;  and  the  deepc^st  transport  Avith  Avhich  I  ever 
gazed  upon  a  fair  girl  AA'as  faint  indeed  to  Avhat  I  felt 
upon  that  blessed  occasion,  Avhile  suiweying  my  oAvn  fair 
self  from  top  to  toe.  As  attitude  is  every  thing,  I,  that 
morning,  dcA-oted  sev’eral  hours  to  the  study  of  the  graces 
— and  practised,  at  my  rehearsal  in  private,  Avhat  I  in¬ 
tended  to  act  in  public.  I  then  held  imaginary  coiiA’er- 
sations  AA'ith  ladies  of  rank — handed  them  their  fans, 
Avhich  they  had  dropt,  Avith  an  air  altogether  irresistible — 
promenaded  them  to  the  dinner  table — bowed  them  to 
their  carriages — and  spouted  extempore  verses  composed 
for  future  occasions. 

My  red  coat  Avas  to  me  a  mantle  of  inspiration,  prompt¬ 
ing  a  thousand  romantic  visions  of  “  lo\'e  and  glory  ” — of 
laurels  AV’on  in  the  battle  and  the  ball-room — and  of  con¬ 
quests  oA'er  England’s  foes  and  Englaud’s  fair. 

I  had  obtained  my  apjiointment  in  consequence  of  the 
retirement  of  an  old  subaltern,  disgusted  Avith  a  service 
in  AAdiich  he  had  groAvn  grey ;  but  Avhich,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  had  left  him  Avithout  any  memorials  except  his 
wounds  and  half-pay. 

Upon  the  eA'entful  day  of  Avhich  I  haA^e  been  speaking, 
he  met  me  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks  occupied  by  my 
regiment,  and  thus  accosted  me : — “  Young  man,  make 
the  most  of  this  day,  and  enjoy  it  as  you  can — it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  happiest  of  your  life.  I  have  only  had 
tAA’o  happy  ones  in  the  course  of  sixty  years — the  one 
Avas,  that  on  AA^hich  I  put  on  a  red  coat  for  the  first,  and 
the  other,  that  on  Avhich  I  put  it  off  for  the  last  time.” 
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Alas!  how  little  did  I  then  suspect  that  I  had  met 

with  a  prophet  in  my  path  ! 

Having  reported  my  arrival  at  head-quarters,  and 
waited  upon  the  Colonel,  I  was  forthwith  introduced  to 
my  brother  officers,  with  whom  I  dined  at  the  mess  ;  and 
the  following  day  I  was  given  over  in  charge  to  a  drill 
sergeant,  in  order  to  receive  my  first  lessons  in  military 
education.  From  that  day  I  date  the  commencement  of 
inv  troubles.  My  progress,  I  must  say,  was  slow.  I 
went  through  my  facings  with  reluctance,  and  but  indif¬ 
ferently.  The  manual  and  platoon  exercises  seemed  al¬ 
together  too  low  and  mechanical  for  a  gentleman — and 
the  goosestep  I  considered  a  downright  insult  to  human 
nature.  “  Little  things  might  be  great  to  little  men 
but  a  genius  like  mine,  I  conceived,  was  meant  to  com¬ 
mand  armies.  The  sergeant  thought  dilferently  ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  more  trouble  with  me  than  with  the 
whole  awkward  squad  together.  Hut  this  I  considered 
a  compliment,  having  heard  that  your  great  generals  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  but  indilferent  subalterns. 

At  length,  I  was  attached  to  a  company,  and  took  my 
post  upon  parade,  where  I  was  completely  bewildered — 
dressing  my  company  from  the  wrong  fiank — and  at  every 
movement  committing  a  blunder.  “  Rear  rank,  take  open 
order,”  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  “  What  am  I  to  do  now, 
Sergeant?”  exclaimed  I.  “  Step  out  to  the  front,  sir.” 

Col. — “  What  are  you  about  there,  Mr  Gay  ? — you  are 
out  of  the  line  altogether — dress  by  the  right.” 

“  Rear  rank,  take  close  order — march.” — “  What  am 
I  to  do  now.  Sergeant  ?” 

“  Face  to  the  right,  sir,  and  step  to  the  rear.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter  among  the  men.) — “  Some  of  the  men  are  laughing. 
Sergeant.  Mark  them  down  for  drill  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  tell  me  who  they  are.” — “  The  whole  regi¬ 
ment,  sir,  including  the  Colonel.” 

In  this  way  <lid  I  struggle  through  the  difficulties  of 
my  profession,  until  the  regiment  received  orders  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  for  foreign  service,  when  I  obtained  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence,  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  my 
friends. 

Great  was  the  attention  which  I  received  upon  arri¬ 
ving  at  my  native  village.  I  was  adored  by  the  women, 
and  envied  and  hated  by  the  men.  ]My  red  coat  was  too 
much  for  them.  However,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  be¬ 
ing  the  first  man  in  the  village,  but  resolved  to  extend 
my  conquests  to  the  neighbouring  towns — at  one  of  which, 
about  six  miles  distant,  I  had  ])romised  to  open  a  ball 
with  the  then  reigning  belle  of  the  jdace — to  which,  ha¬ 
ving  forwarded  a  pair  of  snow-white  inexpressibles,  and 
some  other  ball-room  requisites,  (reserving  my  red  co;it 
to  walk  in,)  I  proceeded  towards  the  scene  of  elegant 
gaiety  in  the  evening. 

I  had  travelled  about  htalf  the  distance,  when,  at  a  so¬ 
litary  turn  of  the  road,  w  hich  w  inded  along  the  foot  of  a 
bill,  I  suddenly  popped  upon  a  bull,  who,  far  from  being 
infected  with  the  general  partiality  for  scarlet,  no  sooner 
beheld  the  colour  of  my  coat,  than,  setting  up  a  w  ild  roar, 
be  instantly  gave  chase,  and  came  after  me  at  full  gallop. 

I  had  fancied  myself  a  hero.  I  thought  I  could  manih 
up  unshrinking  to  the  cannon’s  mouth  ;  but,  like  many 
other  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  though  ]»roof  against  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  I  could  not  staml  a  charge  of  h(prninf/ ; 
•‘'O,  leaving  the  main  road,  I  dashed  along  the  loot  of  tlie 
hill  tow^ards  a  swamp,  with  the  recollection  and  geogra¬ 
phy  of  W’hich  my  good  genius  at  that  momintt  supplied 
ujo.  Meantime,  the  bull  came  roaring  after,  and  w'jis  j*a- 
pidly  gaining  ground,  w’hile  I,  (oh,  humbling  thought  to 
the  pride  ot  valour  !)  the  love  of  the  ladies,  and  the  envy 
ut  the  men,  was  running  in  mortal  fear,  like  a  hare  be¬ 
fore  the  hounds. 

I  he  bog  w'as  now  close  before  me,  and  the  bull  close 
^**.^ind  my  bane  and  antid(tte — an<l  yet  the  sw^amp 
>night  be  soft  enough  to  drowm  me — (w'hat  a  death  fin*  a 
'^tidier  !) — so,  betwixt  the  bog  and  the  bull’s  horns,  I  felt 
nijself  betwixt  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 


The  animal  was  now  at  my  back,  foaming  and  fuming. 
I  beard  and  fancied  that  I  felt  his  hot  breath  behind  me, 
just  as  I  reached  the  margin  of  the  bog.  There  was  no 
time  to  hesitate — so  I  made  a  leap,  and  lighted  on  the 
quaking  quagmire,  in  which  I  sunk  to  the  knees. 

My  enemy  having  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he  was 
treading  upon  tender  ground,  suddenly  came  to  a  halt ; 
but,  by  scraping  the  earth  wdth  his  feet,  and  eyeing  me 
with  orbs  of  flame,  gave  manifest  symptoms  of  unabated 
fury,  and  show'ed  no  disposition,  by  retiring,  to  release 
me  from  “  durance  vile.” 

Alas  !  what  w'e  suffer  for  our  country  !  (thought  I,  as 
I  stood  cold  and  w'et,  without  prospect  of  release  ;) — my 
fair  partner  will  now  be  in  the  ball-room — all  smiles  and 
blushes,  and  gentle  tremors — w'aiting  for  my  arrival,  and 
wondering  at  my  delay.  Anon,  her  young  heart  will 
palpitate  with  fears  of  illness,  or  some  fatal  accident ;  but, 
could  she  see  her  Lothario,  in  full  uniform,  stuck  knee- 
deep  in  a  bog,  with  a  bull  standing  sentry  over  him,  it 
Avere  death  to  romance,  and  could  call  forth  no  tears  but 
those  of  laughter. 

At  length  I  Av^as  observed  by  some  pedestrians,  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  AAdio  came  to  my  assistance,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  aAvay  the  bull,  and  relieA’ing  me  from 
my  ludicrous  misery  ;  but  the  story  got  abroad  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  embellished  Avith  numerous  facetious 
additions,  became  the  subject  of  A'illage  mirth  ; — ,my  riA’als 
gloated  on  it,  and  the  old  maids,  Avhom  I  had  incautious¬ 
ly  neglected,  caught  the  echo,  and  carried  the  tale  from 
house  to  house.  I  Avas  saA'ed,  hoAveA^er,  from  the  agony 
of  encountering  the  public  gaze  and  mock  sympathy,  by 
being  suddenly  recalled  to  the  regiment,  then  about  to 
proceed  on  foreign  serA’ice  from  Dublin,  Avhere  I  aiTived 
a  feAV  days  previous  to  embarkation. 

Among  the  many  Avays  in  Avhich  I  had  jniid  for  the 
pleasure  of  Avearing  a  red  coat,  I  had,  somehoAAM)r  other, 
neglected  the  trifling  one  of  paying  my  tailor;  and  one 
day,  Avhile  sporting  my  figure,  and  escorting  a  fashionable 
beauty  along  Dame  Street,  just  at  the  most  interesting 
moment  of  a  most  tender  and  interesting  coiiA'ersation,  I 
received  a  someAv^hat  unceremonious  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
and  turning  round,  in  no  A'ery  gentle  mood  at  the  imper¬ 
tinent  interruption,  Avas  thus  accosted  by  the  vulgar  in¬ 
truder  : — “  By  your  lave,  sir,  and  begging  your  ])ardoii, 
I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  IVIr  Tick,  the  tailor,  for  a  re¬ 
gimental  coat, — the  same,  I  suppose,  at  present  on  A^our 
back.” 

To  haA^e  knocked  the  felloAV  doAvn  Avould,  doubtless, 
hav’e  been  my  first  impulse ;  but  of  all  power  of  acti^m 
and  thought  I  Avas,  for  the  moment,  utterly  depri\x*d  by 
tlie  shock  of  such  a  dreadful  exposure. 

A  flash  of  fire  shot  through  my  brain,  the  sight  for¬ 
sook  mv  eves,  and  the  last  sound  of  Avhich  I  Avas  con- 
scions,  after  the  Avords  of  the  accursed  dun,  Avas  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter,  amidst  Avhich  my  fair  friend  vanished 
like  Avitch  in  a  clap  of  thunder.  Upon  rec-oAxriiig  my 
senses,  I  nijide  the  tipstaff  cjill  a  coa<‘h,  in  Avhich  Ave  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  barracks,  Avhere  my  debt  Avas  discharged, 
pro  tempore,  by  the  ]»aymaster,  and  the  following  day  saAV 
me  fairly  afloat  upon  the  Avide  oc^ean. 

*  *  JKr  * 

*  *  *  * 

Once  more  behold  me  restored  to  my  country,  after 
being  baptized  Avith  fire,  of  Avhich  1  bore  a  certificate  in 
the  sha]»e  of  a  l)ad  Avound.  Upon  arriving  at  my  native 
village,  I  received  a  friendly  A'isit  from  the  doctor,  Avho 
made  many  kind  eiupiiries  after  my  healtli,  and  express¬ 
ed  a  curiosity  to  look  at  my  Avound,  Avhich  had  only  just 
healed.  lie  gazed  upon  it  in  mysterious  silence,  and 
upon  being  asked  Avhat  he  tlnuight  of  it,  rejdied,  that  a 
gun-shot  Avound  Avas  a  Axry  complex  thing,  combining  in 
itself  the  nature  of  three  different  mischiefs,  viz.  a  cut,  a 
tear,  and  a  bruise;  ami  before  he  could  give  any  opinion, 
it  Avould  be  necessary  to  lay  it  open  from  the  bottom — a 
piece  of  kindness  on  his  part  which  I  begged  leave  to  dc- 
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dine.  He  ])Ut  in  an  account,  however,  charging  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  fee  for  his  gratuitous  call,  and  (I  suppose)  for 
not  performing  the  operation,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
the  intention  was  equivalent  to  the  act,  the  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  which  was  not  his  fault,  but  mine.  I  paid  his 
demand,  and  took  my  revenge  by  making  him  the  theme 
of  some  doggerel  verses,  the  two  last  of  which,  touching 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  countenance  and  cha¬ 
racter,  namely,  great  goggling  eyes,  and  most  unconscion¬ 
able  cupidity,  run  thus  : 

Far  out  the  doctor’s  large  eyes  lolling 
Seem  as  about  to  leave  their  sockets ; 

Like  billiard-balls  they  still  are  rolling 
About  the  corners  of  the  pockets* 

If  bleeding  good  for  health  thou  deemest. 

And  dost  consult  this  doctor  bold, 

Thou’it  find  in  him  the  true  Alchymist, 

Who  makes  thy  vein  a  vein  of  gold. 

Such,  reader,  are  a  few  of  the  miseries  arising  from 
my  red  coat.  Its  brightness  has  now  faded  like  the 
hopes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  is,  indeed,  so  very  dark, 
that  I  fancy  it  is  going  into  mourning  for  all  the  ills  of 
which  it  has  been  the  cause. 


THE  ALEHOUSE  PARTY. 

A  Chapter  from  an  unpublished  Novel,  by  the  Authors  of 
the  “  Odd  Volume,'''  “  Tales  and  Leyendsf  tjfc, 

*•  The  night  drave  on  wi’  sangs  and  clatter  : 

And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better.” 

Burns. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  which  saw  Mrs  Wallace 
enter  Park  a  bride,  Robin  Kinniburgh  and  a  number  of 
his  cronies  met  at  the  village  alehouse  to  celebrate  the 
happy  event.  Every  chair,  stool,  and  bench,  being  occu¬ 
pied,  Ii<d)in  and  his  chum,  Tammy  Tacket,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  top  of  the  meal  girnel ;  and,  as  they  were  ele¬ 
vated  somewhat  above  the  com[Kiny,  they  ai)peared  like 
two  rival  provosts,  looking  down  on  their  siirrouiiding 
bailies. 

“  It’s  agude  thing,”  said  Tammy,  “  that  the  wives  and 
weans  are  keepit  out  the  night ;  folk  get  enough  o’  them 
at  hame.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Jamie  Wilson,  “  what’s  become  o’ 
Andrew  Gilinour.” 

“  Ilae  ye  no  heard,”  said  Robin,  ‘‘  that  his  wdfe  died 
yesterday  ?” 

“  Is  she  dead  ?”  exclaimed  Tammy  Tacket  :  “  faith,” 
continued  he,  giving  Robin  a  jog  with  his  elbow,  “  I  think 
a  man  might  hae  waur  furniture  in  his  house  than  a  dead 
wife.” 

That’s  a  truth,”  replied  Jamie  Wilson,  “  as  mony  an 
honest  man  kens  to  his  cost. — But  send  round  the  pint 
stoup,  and  let  us  hae  a  health  to  the  laird  and  the  leddy, 
and  mony  ha]>py  years  to  them  and  theirs.” 

When  the  applause  attending  this  toast  had  subsided, 
Robin  was  universally  called  on  for  a  song. 

“  I  hae  the  host,”  answered  Robin  ;  “  that’s  aye  what 
the  leddies  say  when  they  are  asked  to  sing.” 

“  Deil  a  host  is  about  you,”  cried  Wattie  Shuttle ; 

come  awa’  wi’  a  sang  without  mair  ado.” 

“  Weel,”  replied  Robin,  “  what  maun  be,  maun  be  ; 
so  I’ll  gie  ye  a  sang,  that  was  made  by  a  laddie  that  lived 
east-awa  ;  he  was  aye  ^laundering,  j»oor  chiel,  amang  the 
broomie  kiiowes,  and  inony’s  the  time  I  hae  seen  him  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  side  o’  the  wdmpling  burn,  writing  on  ony  bit 
paper  he  could  get  hand  o’.  After  he  was  dead,  this  bit 
sang  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  his  puir  mother  gied  it 
to  me,  as  a  kind  o’  keepsake  ;  and  now  I’ll  let  you  hear 
it, — I  sing  it  to  the  tune  o’  ‘  I  hae  laid  a  herriu’  in  saiit.’” 

SONG. 

It’s  I’m  a  sweet  lassie,  without  e’er  a  fau’t ; 

Sac  ilka  aiie  tell’s  me, — sae  it  maun  l)e  true; 

To  his  kail,  my  auld  fayther  has  plenty  o’  saut. 

And  that  brings  the  lads  in  gowpens  to  woo. 

There’s  Saunders  M‘Latchie,  wha  bides  ai  the  Mill, 

He  wants  a  wee  wifie,  to  bake  and  to  brew  ; 

But  Saunders,  for  me,  at  the  Mill  may  stay  still. 

For  his  first  wife  was  puishioned,  if  what  they  say’s  true. 


The  next  is  Tam  Watt,  who  is  grieve  to  the  Laird,— 

Last  Sabbath,  at  puir  me  a  sheep’s  ee  he  threw  ; 

But  Tam’s  like  the  piekters  I’ve  seen  o’  Blue  Beard, 

And  sic  folk’s  no  that  chancie,  if  what  they  say’s  true. 

Then  there’s  Grierson  the  cobbler,  he’ll  fleech,  an’  he’ll  beg. 
That  I’d  be  his  awl  in  awl,  dailin’,  and  doo; 

But  Grierson  the  cobbler’s  a  happity  leg. 

And  nae  man  that  hobbles  need  come  here  to  woo. 

And  there’s  Murdoch  the  gauger,  whi  rides  a  blind  horse. 

And  nae  man  can  mak’  a  mair  beautifu’  boo ; 

But  I  shall  ne’er  tak  him,  for  better,  for  worse. 

For,  sax  days  a-week,  gauger  Murdoch  is  fou. 

I  wonder  when  Willie  Waught’s  tayiher  ’ll  die, 

I  wonder  how  that  1  rings  the  bluid  to  my  brow ; 

I  wonder  if  Willie  will  then  be  for  me  ; 

I  wonder  if  then  he’ll  be  coming  to  woo. 

‘‘  It’s  your  turn  now  to  sing,  Tammy,”  said  Robin, 
“  although  I  dinna  ken  that  ye  are  Aery  glide  at  it.” 

“  Me  sing!”  cried  Tammy,  “  I  canna  e\'en  sing  a  psalm, 
far  less  a  sang  ;  but  if  ye  like.  I’ll  tell  you  a  story.” 

“  Come  awa  then,  a  story  is  next  best ;  but  baud  a’ 
your  tongues  there,  you  chiels,”  cried  Robin,  giving  the 
Avink  to  his  cronies,  “  Ave  a’  ken  Tammy  is  unco  gude  at 
telling  a  story,  mair  especially  if  it  be  about  himscll.  ’ 

“  AAV'eel,”  said  Tammy,  clearing  his  throat,  “  I’ll  tell 
you  AA'hat  happened  to  me  Avhen  I  was  ance  in  Embro’. — , 
I  fancy  ye  a’  ken  the  Calton  hill?” 

“  Whatna  daftlike  question  is  that,  Avhen  ye  ken  A’ery 

Aveel  Ave  hae  a’  been  in  Embro’  as  Aveel  as  A'oursell  ?” 

» 

“  Weel  then,”  began  Tammy,  “  I  Avas  coming  ower 
the  hill — ” 

“  What  hill  ?”  asked  Jamie  Wilson,  “  Corstorphine 
hill  ?” 

“  Corstorphine  fiddlestick  !”  exclaimed  Tammy  ;  “  did 
ye  no  he.ar  me  say  the  Calton  hill  at  the  first,  Avhich,  ye 
ken,  is  thought  there  the  principal  hill  ?” 

“What’s  that  y’e’re  saying  about  Principal  Hill?” 
asked  Robin  ;  “  I  kent  him  weel  ance  in  a  daA'.” 

“  Now,  Tammy,”  cried  Willie  WalkinshaAv,  “  can  ye 
no  gang  on  Avi’  your  story,  Avithout  a’  this  balwavering 
and  nonsense  about  coining  ower  ane  o’  our  Professors; 
my  faith,  it’s  no  an  easy  matter  to  come  OAA^er  some  o’ 
them.” 

“  Very  Avell,”  said  Tammy,  a  little  angrily,  “  I’ll  say 
nae  mair  about  it,  but  just  drap  the  hill.” 

“  Whare,  Avhare  ?”  cried  several  A’oiccs  at  once. 

“  I’m  thinking,”  said  Robin,  drily,  “  some  o’  the  Em¬ 
bro’  folk  Avould  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  if  y'e  AA'ould  drap 
it  in  the  Nor’  Loch.” 

“  Ye’re  a  set  o’  gomerils!”  exclaimed  Tammy,  in  great 
Avrath,  “  I  meant  naething  o’  the  sort  ;  but  only  tiiat  I 
AAMUild  gie  oAA^er  speaking  about  it.” 

“  So  AA'e’re  no  to  hae  the  story  after  a’,”  said  3Iatthew 
Henderson. 

“  Yes,”  said  Tammy^,  “  I’m  quite  agi’eeable  to  tell’t,  if 
ye  Avfill  only  sit  still  and  hand  your  tongues. — Aweel,  I 
Avas  coming  OAver  the  hill  ae  night — ” 

“  Odsake,  Tammy,”  cried  Robin,  “  Avdll  ye  ne’er  get 
OAver  that  hill?  ye  hae  tell’t  us  that  ten  times  already; 
gang  on,  man,  Avi’  the  story.” 

“  Then,  to  mak  a  lang  s^ory  short,  as  I  Avas  coming 
ower  the  hill  ae  night  about  ten  o’clock,  I  fell  in — ” 

“  Pell  in  !”  cried  Matthew  Henderson,  “  Avhere? 
Avas’t  a  hole,  or  a  Avell  ?” 

“  I  fell  in,”  replied  Tammy',  “  AA'i’  a  man — ” 

“  Fell  in  wi’  a  man  I”  said  Willie  Walkinshaw  ;  “Aveel, 
as  there  AA'cre  tAA'a  o’  y'e,  y'e  could  help  ane  anitlier  out.” 

“  Na,  na,”  roared  Tammy',  “  I  dinna  mean  that  at  a’; 
I  just  cam  up  Avi’  him — ” 

“  I  doubt,  Tammy',”  cried  Robin,  giving  a  sly’Aviiik  to 
his  cronies,  “  if  ye  gJied  up  the  Calton  hill  AA'i’  a  man  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  I’m  thinking  y'e’ll  hae  been  boo/ing 
some  gate  or  ither  AA'i’ him  afore  that.” 

“  Me  boozing  ?”  cried  TamniA' ;  “  I  ne’er  saAV  the 
man’s  face  afore  or  since  ;  unless  it  AA'as  in  the  pola*^ 
office  the  next  day'.” 

“  Now,  Tammy'  T.acket,”  said  Robin,  graA'ely',  j^*^^ 
tak’  a  frien’s  advice,  and  gie  oAA'er  sic  sjdores  ;  tliey’re 
creditable  to  a  decent  married  man  like  you ;  and  diiiu* 
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be  bloezina:  and  bragging  about  being  in  the  police  office ; 
for  it  stands  to  reason  ye  wouldna  be  tliere  for  ony  gude.*’ 

“  Deil  tak’  me,”  cried  Tammy,  Jumping  up  on  the 
meal  girnel,  and  brandishing  the  pint  stoup,  “  if  I  dinna 
fliiur  this  at  the  head  o’  the  first  man  wha  says  a  word 
afore  I  be  done  wl’  my  story  : — ‘And  as  I  said  before,  I  fell 

Poor  Tammy  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  his  words 
being  so  soon  verified,  for,  in  his  eagerness  to  enforce  at¬ 
tention,  he  stamped  violently  with  his  hobnailed  shoe  on 
the  girnel,  which  giving  way  with  a  loud  crash,  Taminj^ 
suddenlv  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  astonished 
party.  Robin,  who  had  barely  time  to  save  himself  from 
the  falling  ruins,  was  still  laughing  with  all  his  might, 
when  Mrs  Scoreup  burst  in  upon  them,  saying,  “  What 
the  sorrow  is  a’  this  stramash  about  ?” — but  seeing  a  pale 
and  ghastly  figure  rearing  itself  from  the  very  heart  of 
her  meal  girnel,  she  ejaculated,  “  Glide  preserve  us  !” 
and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  seized  the  broth  ladle,  and 
prepared  to  stand  on  the  defuisive. 

At  this  moment  Grizzy  Tacket  made  her  appearance 
at  the  open  door,  saying,  “  Is  blethering  Tam  here  ?” 

“  Help  me  out,  Robin,  man,”  cried  Tammy. 

“  Help  ye  out!”  said  Grizzy;  “  what  the  sorrow 
took  ye  in  there,  ye  driicken  ne’er-do-w’eel  ?” 

“  Dinna  abuse  your  gudeman,  wife,”  said  Jamie  Wil¬ 
son. 

“  Gudeman  !”  retorted  Grizzy  ;  “  troth,  there’s  few 
o’  ye  deserve  the  name  ;  and  as  for  that  idle  loon,  I  ken 
he’ll  no  work  a  stroke  the  morn,  though  wife  and  weans 
should  want  baith  milk  and  meal.” 

“  Odsake,  wife,”  cried  Robin,  “  if  ye  shake  Tammy 
weel,  he’ll  keep  ye  .a’  in  parritch  for  a  week.” 

“  She'll  shake  him,”  cried  the  angry  Mrs  Scoreup  ; 
“cocks  are  free  o’  horses’  corn  ;  I'll  shake  him,”  making, 
as  she  spoke,  towards  the  unfortunate  half-choked  Tam- 
mv. 

“  Will  ye  faith  ?”  screamed  Grizzy,  putting  her  arms 
akimbo ;  “  will  ye  offer  to  lay  a  hand  on  my  gudeman, 
and  me  standing  here?  Come  out  this  minute,  ye  Jonadub, 
and  come  hame  to  your  aiii  house.” 

“  No  ae  fit  shall  he  steer  fraethis,”  cried  Mrs  Scoreup, 
sltipping  to  the  door,  “till  I  see  wha  is  to  pay  me  for  the 
spoiling  o’  my  gude  new  girnel,  forby  the  meal  that’s 
wasted.” 

“  New  girnel !”  exclaimed  Grizzy,  with  a  provoking 
sneer,  “  it’s  about  as  auld  as  yoursell,  and  as  little  wmrth.” 

“  Ye  ill-tongued  randy  I”  cried  Mrs  Scoreup,  giving  the 
ladle  a  most  portentous  floiirish. 

“  Whisht,  whisht,  giidewife,”  said  Robin,  “  say  nae 
mair  about  it,  we’ll  inak  it  up  amang  us ;  and  now,  Grizzy, 
tak  Tammy  awa  hame.” 

“  It’s  no  right  in  you,  Robin,”  said  Grizzy,  “  to  be 
filling  Tammy  fou,  and  keeping  decent  folks  out  o’  their 
beds  till  this  time  o’  night.” 

“  It’s  a’  Tammy’s  faut,”  replied  Robin  ;  “  for  ye  ken 
as  well  as  me,  that  when  ance  he  begins  to  tell  a  story, 
there’s  nae  such  thing  as  sto])ping  him  ;  he  has  been 
blethering  about  the  Calton  hill  at  nae  allowance.” 

I  he  last  words  seemed  to  strike  on  Tammy’s  ear  ;  who 
hicciiped  out,  “  As  I  cam  ower  the  Calton  hill — ” 

“  ill  naeljody  stap  a  peat  in  that  man’s  hause  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Matthew  Henderson;  “  for  ony  sake,  honest  wo- 
niHii,  tak  him  awa,  or  w’e’ll  be  keepit  on  the  Calton  hill 
the  whole  night.” 

“  lak  hand  o’  me,  Tammy,”  said  Robin  ;  “  I’ll  gang 
hame  wi’  ye.” 

“  I  can  gang  mysell,”  said  Tammy,  giving  Robin  a 
s  love,  and  staggering  towards  the  door. 

Gang  yoursell  !”  eried  Grizzy,  as  she  followed  her 
helpmate;  “ye  dinna  look  very  like  it  and  thus  the 
pftrty  broke  up  ; 

And  each  went  aflf  their  separate  way. 

Resolved  to  meet  anither  day. 


A  MODERN  EPICUREAN’S  HINTS  FOR  AN 
ADDITIONAL  RELISH. 

Du  Derwent  Comrnj/,  Author  of  Solltart/  ^Valks  through 

manij  Landsy"  “  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark," 

It  surprises  me  tlnat  I  have  found  courage  to  commit 
to  paper  my  “  Hints”  upon  this  subject,  because  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  have  discovered  how*  ill- 
natured  a  world  it  is,  and  how  difficult  a  matter  it  will 
be  to  get  through  this  article,  and  speak  my  mind  as  I  go 
along,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  charge  of  sensutal- 
ity.  I  have  considerable  hopes,  how’ever,  that  my  real 
motive  and  character  wdll  be  discovered  by  some  grave, 
reflecting  old  gentleman,  wdio  is  anxious  to  enjoy  life  as 
much  as  possible,  and  wdio,  sitting  perhaps  with  his  pint 
of  pale  sherry  before  him,  may  silence  any  such  imperti¬ 
nence  as  meets  his  ear,  in  some  such  wmrds  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — “  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  really  think  you 
have  mistaken  the  character  of  the  author  of  the  Hints, 
and  his  motive  in  making  them  public ;  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  of  a  philiinthropist,  than  either  an  epicure  or 
a  sensualist  ;”  and  the  old  gentleman  w*ould  sjieak  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  have  communicated  my  Hints  to  the 
w*orld,  from  a  conviction  that  one-half  of  the  world  bid 
adieu  to  it,  w'ithout  having  once  ])ar(aken  of  any  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  the  highest  relish  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  wdiich  exist  in  tlie  men¬ 
tal  and  corporeal  capabilities  of  mankind,  fix  precisely  as 
many  limits  to  the  powers  of  enjoyment  ;  but  my  desire 
is,  that  every  man  should  have  the  power  of  filling  his 
own  measure  to  the  brim  ; — if  this  be  not  a  ])hi]anthro[nc 
desire,  then  God  help  the  abolitionists  ;  they  stint  their 
philanthropy  to  the  “  poor  Blacks,”  including  the  “  climb¬ 
ing  boys,” — but  mine  embra<*es  in  its  design  the  wdiob; 
human  race, — it  is  neither  limited  to  se<*t  nor  colmir  ; 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Infidel,  Whites  and  Blacks,  are  alike 
ca]>able  of  enjoyment,  and  therefore  may  eipially  profit  by 
iny  “  hints  for  an  additional  relish.”  This,  I  think, 
forms  a  very  pretty  introduction  to  my  subject,  upon 
wdiich  the  good-natured  reader  is  now,  I  daresay,  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter,  with  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  me  and 
my  jdiilanthropy  :  as  for  the  censorious,  I  leave  them  to 
the  chastisement  of  the  old  gentlemfan,  wdio  lias  ordered 
another  pint  of  sherry,  and  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
me  very  w^armly. 

I  incline  to  refer  the  contempt  wdiich  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  ])leasures  of  the  table  to  one  of  three 
tilings  ; — a  morbid  state  of  the  moral  judgment,  wdiich 
looks  upon  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  and  the  powers 
which  can  make  them  our  owm,  only  Jis  so  many  tenqita- 
tions  to  be  resisted,  and  so  many  enemies  to  be  vanc|uish- 
ed  ;  or,  an  imperfect  organization  of  certain  of  the  senses, 
which  hinders  the  individual  from  perceiving  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  he  affects  to  perceive,  and  yet  to  despise;  or, 
lastly,  hypocrisy,  which  jiarades  an  indifference  that  is 
not  felt,  and  probably  not  acted  upon.  I  think  I  am 
quite  w*arranted  in  concluding,  that  no  mini,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  reason,  with  the  perfect  use  of  his  senses, 
and  with  sincerity  in  his  character,  will  either  despise,  or 
affect  to  despise,  the  ]deasures  of  the  table. 

I  have  now*  reached  a  most  important  part  of  my  sub¬ 
ject.  I  shall  suppose  the  company  blessed  with  a  reasoii- 
ably  good  appetite, — for  I  have  no  concern  with  dyspep¬ 
tics, — and  that  no  one  is  either  too  warm  or  too  cold  ; 
dinner  is  served, — and  the  question  I  put  is,  are  you  all 
prepared  to  enjoy  it  ?  Ay,  and  there  are  few  questions 
more  important.  If  a  man  dies  lit  seventy,  he  has  lived 
forty  years,  during  w’hich  the  question  might  be  put  to 
him  every  day, — (for  it  is  absurd  to  speak  to  a  man  much 
under  thirty  about  stuthng  for  a  roast  pig,  or  sauce  for  a 
pheasant:)  forty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
eaten  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  dinners.  Prince  of 
gods  and  men,  what  happiness  ought  to  be  ours  !  Four¬ 
teen  thousand  six  hundred  opportiuiities  of  enjoying  one- 
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self !  !  I  ask  of  every  man  who  has  finished  his  toilette, 
and  who  is  descending  to  the  dining-room,  if  he  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  enjoy  the  good  things  that  await  him  ? 

I  recollect"  to  have  once  heard  a  greenhorn  say,  ‘‘  If 
there  be  a  good  dinner,  there  can  be  little  question  about 
the  enjoyment  of  it but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous, 
as  applied  to  mankind  in  general ;  though  to  such  men  as 
Dr  Johnson,  a  good  dinner,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
were  indeed  inseparable,  because  he  knew  the  secret  of 
making  them  so.  There  are,  in  truth,  so  many  things 
indispensable  to  the  highest  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner, 
that,  for  greater  clearness,  I  shall  throw  my  Hints  into 
sections. 

§  1.  An  unoccupied  Mind. — To  throw  off  our  cares 
with  our  surtout,  is  not  indeed  in  the  power  of  every  one ; 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  possible  for  every  one 
so  to  arrange  the  day,  that  when  the  dinner-hour  arrives, 
nothing  that  presses  upon  the  mind  shall  be  left  undone. 
The  most  trifling  matter  will  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  delicious  feast ;  an  unanswered  letter, — a  dun,  un¬ 
attended  to, — the  prospect  of  an  unpleasant  duty, — 
things,  ten  times  more  insignificant  than  these,  will  neu¬ 
tralise  the  flavour  of  the  finest  turbot  that  ever  was  slid 
into  the  fish-kettle.  The  citizen  drives  to  his  retreat  at 
Clapham,  and  recollects,  at  the  moment  he  cuts  into  the 
sirloin,  that  he  has  neglected  to  provide  for  a  bill  for 
J^IOOO; — the  lounger  saunters  into  the  Claremont,  and 
remembers,  just  as  he  immerses  his  spoon  in  his  turtle 
soup,  that  he  has  forgotten  to  leave  a  card  for  my  Lord 
This  or  That ; — and  thus  the  appetite  of  the  one  and  the 
other  is  equally  ruined  ; 

A  card  forgotten,  or  a  bill  to  pay. 

Alike  will  fright  the  appetite  away  ;  — 

As  the  rude  gust,  or  as  the  lightest  breath. 

Brings  to  the  taper’s  flame  an  equal  death. 

But  not  only  must  we  approach  the  dinner  table  with  an 
unoccupied  mind,  we  must  give  to  it,  as  to  any  other 
piece  of  important  business,  that  which  I  shall  insist  upon 
in 

§  2.  Undivided  Attention. — Every  body  has  read 
BoswellVLife  of  Johnson,  and  therefore  every  body  re¬ 
members  that  profound  remark  made  by  the  great  mo¬ 
ralist,  that,  “  in  order  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  we  must 
talk  about  it  all  the  while.”  It  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  conversation  must  not  be  too  excursive  ;  for  be  it  a 
work  of  business,  or  a  work  of  pleasure,  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  it  will  be  best  done,  and  most  enjoyed,  if  the 
mind  be  wholly  given  up  to  it.  There  is  not  one  reader 
who  is  not  conscious  of  this  truth  ;  not  one  upon  whom 
the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  palate,  have  not, 
upon  some  occasions,  been  lost,  through  the  pre-occupan¬ 
cy,  or  abstraction,  of  the  mind  ; — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  might  have  discussed  a  brace  of 
woodcocks,  without  being  conscious  of  their  good  for¬ 
tune,  if  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  discussed  the  question 
of  liberty  and  necessity.  My  philanthropy  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  living ;  it  grieves  me  to  think,  that  w^ant  of 
attention  to  so  simple  a  precept  as  that  which  I  have 
laid  down  in  this  section,  should,  for  ages,  have  stinted 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  lie  on  the  highway  of  life.  Dr  Johnson  properly 
makes  use  of  the  word  “  talk,”  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  conversation ;  for,  if  undivided  attention  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  the  table,  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  conversation. 
There  must  be  nothing  argumentative, — nothing  that  in¬ 
volves  much  difference  in  opinion, — nothing  that  rouses  the 
attention,  or  awakens  interest, — for  it  is  impossible  to 
“  lend  your  ear,”  without  also  admitting  a  claim  upon 
the  sensibility  of  the  palate;  table-talk,  if  not  rigidly  con¬ 
fined  within  the  horizon  of  the  table,  must,  at  all  events, 
make  but  short  excursions  beyond  it.  The  philosophy  of 
this  section  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  corporeal  pleasure,  independent  of  mind  ;  the 
external  organs  of  sense  are  but  media  of  communication ; 


the  mind  it  is  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of 
objects;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  a  state  of  mental  ab¬ 
straction  might  exist,  in  which  no  object  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  external  organs  of  sense  would  create  any 
perception  of  its  quality ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  follow,  that  the  more  intently  the  mind  is  fixed 
upon  any  animal  enjoyment,  the  keener  will  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  be. 

§  3.  Regulation  of  theAppetite. — The  man  who  is 
in  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  sometimes  misses  his  object ; 
the  gambler  who  throws  down  all  his  gold  on  the  first 
stake,  runs  a  risk  of  coming  away  penniless ;  the  jockey 
who  makes  too  much  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
has  little  chance  of  winning  the  plate ;  and  in  every  plea¬ 
sure  and  every  pursuit  in  which  mankind  is  engaged, 
precipitancy  is  the  neutraliser  of  enjoyment,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  of  success.  Keep  this  truth  especially  in  mind, 
when  you  take  your  seat  at  a  feast.  He  who  is  desirous 
of  extracting  the  essence  from  it,  will  be  as  wary  as  an 
old  trout  that  nibbles  at  the  bait — the  young  things  only 
gulp  hook  and  all ;  he  will  dally  with  his  delights,  and 
never  swallow  a  second  mouthful  until  judgment  has 
pronounced  her  verdict  upon  the  savour  of  the  first.  Sip 
and  enjoy  :  even  the  most  arrant  bungler  would  not  gulp 
a  glass  of  Maraschino,  as  he  would  a  basin  of  camomile 
tea.  The  non~gulpiny  principle  may  be  carried  with  ad¬ 
vantage  into  all  our  pleasures.  A  man  who  is  ignorant 
of  it,  may  gulp  a  new  novel  without  tasting  it ;  it  is 
possible  to  be  so  great  a  gulper  in  sight-seeing,  as  to 
leave  nothing  behind  but  headach  ;  and  the  man  who 
should  perform  a  journey  on  a  race  horse — and  who 
might  well  be  classed  among  giilpers — could  not  tell, 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it,  whether  the  road  w^as 
skirted  by  fruit  or  forest  trees. 

For  the  present  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  the  important 
work  of  digestion,  concluding  with  this  single  observation, 
that  nothing  can  be  sillier  than  the  common  and  specious 
morsel  of  morality,  so  dogmatically  levelled  against  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  that  they  are  short-lived,  and  pe¬ 
rish  in  the  using.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  wdiat  plea¬ 
sure  does  not.  We  have,  indeed,  agreeable  reminiscences 
of  a  fine  poem  which  we  have  read, — of  delightful  scenery 
which  we  have  passed  through, — or  of  sweet  music  to 
which  we  have  listened  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  these  re¬ 
miniscences  is  faint,  in  comparison  with  present  enjoy¬ 
ment.  My  recollections  of  Winandermere  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  beauties  are,  indeed,  of  the  most  agreeable  kind; 
but  can  they  be  compared  wdth  the  rapturous  feelings 
with  w^hich  I  have  watched,  from  the  bosom  of  that 
lovely  lake,  day  die  upon  the  rosy  mirror,  and  the  hills 
fold  themselves  in  their  dusky  mantle  ?  And  so  is  it  w  ith 
all  pleasures, — be  they  pleasures  of  a  moment,  a  day,  or 
a  lifetime — they  perish  in  the  using. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  the  late  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hamilton^  Authoress  of  the 
“  Cottagers  of  Glenhurnie*'^  * 

I  FAIN  would  find  an  open  door 
Straight  leading  to  your  heart ; 

But,  oh  I  in  vain  I  round  me  glowV,— 

Yet,  ere  I  hopelessly  gie  o’er, 

I’ll, try,  though  feckless,  gif  I’ve  power 
To  tirl  ere  I  depai’t. 

Ye  winna  lift  the  sneck,  I  trow^, 

To  Flattery’s  supple  tongue ; 


•  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  may  fully  rely  on  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  these  lines,  which  have  never  before  aiH)eared  in  iirint. 
—Ed.  Lit,  Jour, 
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For  Truth  hersell  presents  to  you 
Sic  loads  of  praise,  as  homage  due 
Frae  a’  the  world,  that  naething  new 
Can  garnish  Flattery’s  song. 

’Tis  no,  then,  at  the  Poet’s  yett 
That  I  sail  tak  my  stand  ; 

But  Friendship’s  wicket  I’ll  beset ; 

For  ne’er,  oh  Scott !  can  I  forget 
How  cordially  langsyne  ’twas  let 
To  ope  to  Friendship’s  hand. 

And  maun  thac  days  nae  mair  return— 
Maun  neebors  now  be  strange  ? 

When  land-loupers  are  free  to  sorn. 
Maun  auld  acquaintance  seem  forlorn, 
Nae  mair  to  meet  at  e’en  or  morn  ? — 
Oh,  what  a  dismal  change  ! 

Then  hear  me,  honour’d  neebor,  hear ! 

Nor  let  me  plead  in  vain  ; 

A  boon  I  crave  my  heart  to  cheer— 

A  puir  auld  heart, — but  hale  and  fere, 
That  while  it  beats,  will  beat  sincere. 
And  warm  in  ilka  vein. 

The  boon  I  ask,  at  hour  o’  nine 
The  morro  w’s  e’en  to  meet. 

And  round  our  blazing  ingle  twine 
The  social  wreath, — ae  sprig  of  thine 
Wad  make  it  doubly  sweet. 


HANNIBAL,  ON  DRINKING  THE  POISON. 

By  DugaM  Moore,  Author  of  “  The  African,  a  Tale ; 
and  other  Poems, 

And  have  I  thus  outlived  the  brave 
Who  wreath’d  this  wrinkled  brow  ?— 

And  has  earth  nothing  but  a  grave 
To  shield  her  conqueror  now? 

Ah,  glory  !  thou’rt  a  fading  leaf, — 

Thy  fragrance  false— thy  blossoms  brief — 

And  those  who  to  thee  bow 
Worship  a  falling  star — whose  path 
Is  lost  in  darkness  and  in  death. 

Yet  I  have  twined  the  meed  of  fame 
This  ancient  head  around. 

And  made  the  echo  of  my  name 
A  not  undreaded  sound  ; 

Ay — there  are  hearts,  Italia,  yet 
Within  thee,  who  may  not  forget 
Our  battle’s  bloody  mound, 

When  thy  proud  eagle  on  the  wing 
Fell  to  the  eai'th,  a  neiweless  thing ! 

\  es,  mid  thy  vast  and  fair  domains, 

Thou  sitt’st  in  terror  still, 

\V  hile  this  old  heart,  and  these  shrunk  veins, 

Have  one  scant  drop  to  spill  ; 

Even  in  the  glory  of  thy  fame 
Ihou  shrinkest  still  at  Afric’s  name,— 

*Tis  not  a  joyous  thrill ; 

Thou  hast  not  yet  forgotten  quite 
The  hurricane  of  Cannae’s  fight ! 

Though  chased  from  shore  to  shore,  I  yet 
Can  smile,  proud  land,  at  thee  ; 

A  nd  though  my  country’s  glory  set. 

Her  warrior  still  is  free ! 


On  prostrate  millions  thou  may’st  tread, 

But  never  on  this  aged  head— 

Ne’er  forge  base  bonds  for  me ! 

This  arm,  which  made  thy  thousands  vain, 
May  wither— but  ne’er  wear  thy  chain. 

True,  they  are  gone— those  days  of  fame— 
Those  deeds  of  might— and  I 
Am  nothing — but  a  dreaded  name, 

Heard  like  storms  rushing  by  ; 

Then  welcome,  bitter  draught— thou’rt  sweet 
To  warrior  spirits  that  would  meet 
Their  end — as  men  should  die, — 

Hearts  that  would  hail  the  darksome  grave, 
Ere  yet  degrade<l  to  a  slave. 

Carthage — farewell !  IMy  dust  I  lay 
Not  on  thy  summer  strand  ; 

Yet  shall  my  spirit  stretch  away 
To  thee,  my  father’s  land. 

I  fought  for  thee  -I  bled  for  thee— 

I  perish  now  to  keep  thee  free ; 

And  when  the  invader’s  band 
Thy  children  meet  on  battled  plain, 

My  soul  shall  charge  for  thee  again ! 

Dunlop  Street,  Glasgow, 


A  SONG  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 

[The  following  spirited  and  original  lines  are  the  production  of  a 
popular  living  poet,  whose  name  we  regret  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mention.— £c?.  Lit.  Jour,’] 

When  Spring  with  her  girdle  of  roses  comes  forth. 

Like  a  fair  blushing  bride  from  the  clime  of  the  north. 
How  man’s  heaii;  bounds  with  gladness  his  gay  bosom 
through. 

At  her  charms,  and  the  song  of  her  merry  cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 

We  have  gazed  on  bright  forms,  such  as  angels  above 
Might  leave  heaven,  and  come  down  on  this  dull  earth  to 
love; 

But  no  face  is  like  Nature’s  to  man’s  longing  view. 

When  she  laughs  out  in  Spring  with  her  joyous  cuckoo; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo  ! 

We  have  felt— who  has  not  ?— as  we  clasped  the  fair  hand, 
IIow  the  pulse  bounds  to  bliss  at  the  dear  one’s  command; 
But  are  those  waimi  pulsations  more  thrilling  or  new 
Than  sweet  Spring’s  when  she  dances,  and  warbles  cuckoo  ? 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 

Though  we’ve  look’d  in  their  eyes,  until  feeling  arose. 

And  the  white  of  the  cheek  took  the  red  of  the  rose. 

Who  would  say  that  those  eyes  were  of  tenderer  blue 
Than  Spring’s  heaven  when  she  comes  with  her  merry 
cuckoo  ? 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  vuckoo ! 

Who  could  swear— I  would  not— that  their  voices  are  clear 
As  Nature’s  sweet  speech  at  the  spring  of  the  year  ? 

This  we  know,  if  far  softer,  their  tongues  are  less  true 
Thau  hers  is  when  she  speaks  by  her  herald  cuckoo; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo  ! 

We  have  drank  of  the  wine-cup— who  has  not? — in  mirth, 
And  believed  nothing  like  it  is  found  upon  earth, 

But  that  draught  would  be  bitter  and  dark,  if  ye  knew 
The  rich  cup  which  she  sends  by  her  Hebe  cuckoo  ; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo!  . 


We  have  read  the  rare  books  of  the  wise  ones  of  old, 

And  perchance  touched  their  wand  that  turns  all'things 
to  gold ; 

But  their  tomes  and  their  spells  are  as  old  things  to  new 
When  fair  Nature’s  are  shown  by  her  envoy  cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 

Woman’s  love’s  not  like  hers ; — ^rosy  wine  makes  us  gay. 
But,  like  beauty,  it  leads  the  pure  bosom  astray ; 

Fly  them  both — tear  your  volumes— your  spells  break  in 
two. 

And  woo  Nature,  and  sing  with  her  shouting  cii(;koo,— 

Cuckoo,  and  cuckoo,  and  cuckoo ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


W*  understand  that  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.  are  preparing  for 
speedy  publication,  among  other  works,— Sermons  on  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,— A  System  of  Surgery,  by 
John  Burns,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow, — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Mackenzie,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  senior  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,— Beatrice,  a  Tale 
founded  on  Facts,  by  Mrs  Hofland,— The  Venetian  Bracelet,  and 
other  Poems,  by  L.  E.  L.,  &c.  &c. 

Mirza  Mahommed  Ibrahim,  a  Persian  gentleman  resident  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  is  attached  to  the  East-India  College,  is  employed,  and 
has  made  considerable  progress,  in  translating  Herodotus  from  the 
English  into  Persian thus  the  earliest  accounts  of  his  country 
which  Europe  received,  and  of  the  dynasty  which  was  overthrown 
by  Alexander,  is,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries,  likely  to  be 
introduced  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  their  verna¬ 
cular  tongue. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  lately  published  in  Paris  is  the 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  St  Simon.”  It  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mistresses;  and  some  very 
curious  details  relating  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  have  been  translated  into  modern  Greek, 
and  published  with  an  English  version. 

A  French  and  Arabic  Dictionary  is  about  to  be  published,  which 
will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  all  Europeans  travelling  in  the  East. 

Sir  Hum  phrey  Davy. — Private  letters  have  reached  this  country, 
announcing  the  death  of  this  eminent  man,  who  expired  at  Geneva,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  after  a  lingering  illness.  Science  and  Great  Britain 
have  thus  lost  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments. 

French  Language. — W'e  had  much  pleasure  in  attending,  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  Mr  Es- 
pinasse,  one  of  the  most  successful  French  teachers  now  resident  in 
Edinburgh.  The  rooms  were,  on  both  days,  crowded  with  a  fashion¬ 
able  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  must  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  proficiency  which  the  pupils  evinced  in  reading,  ^ 
translating,  writing,  and  speaking  French,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  of  the  teacher.  There  was  evidently  no  collusion 
between  the  two  parties ;— the  whole  was  an  intellectual  display  of  a 
very  interesting  and  delightful  kind. 

Franck.— We  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  a  new  descrip¬ 
tive  Road-book  of  France,  just  published  by  Samuel  Leigh.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  all  the  post-roads,  cross-roads,  cities  and  towns, 
bathing-places,  natural  curiosities,  rivers,  canals,  modes  of  travel¬ 
ing,  dil’gences,  packets,  inns,  expense  of  liviiiT,  coins,  passports, 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  an  excellent  map  and  plans  of 
several  of  the  principal  towns.  It  is  a  work  which  every  English¬ 
man  who  crosses  the  Channel  ought  to  take  with  him. 

The  Isle  ok  Man.— We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  a  little 
work,  recently  published,  entitled,  **  Sketches  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by 
a  Tourist.”  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Bennet,  Editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Free  Press]  and  dees  him  much  credit.  Wlioever  bends  his  excur¬ 
sive  steps,  in  these  blue  and  sunny  days,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Manx, 
will  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  the  **  Sketches.” 
This  may  be  set  down  as  a  puff  collateral ;  but  it  is  not,  any  more 
than  praising  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  praised  is  a  puff. 

The  Modern  Athens. — We  observe  that  our  arbltri  eleganiia^ 
rupi  are  again  beginning  to  “  agitate”  regarding  the  improvements  of 
Edinburgh.  Mr  Gourlay  has  done  us  the  favour  to  send  us  a  copy  of 
his  “  Plans,”  which,  we  think,  contains  some  very  sensible  remarks ; 
but  as  we  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  more  at  length  upon 
the  subject  soon,  we  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  the  question  of 
their  su|)eriority  or  inferiority  to  those  already  suggested.  One  thing 
we  are  clear  of,  that,  seeing  the  gross  blunders,  in  point  of  taste,  some 
of  our  juntos  of  wise  men  have  already  made,  the  public  should  look 
well  to  it  before  they  allow  any  decided  iteps  to  be  taken. 


Theatrical  Gossip^^A  part  of  the  original  *•  Der  Freischutz” 
been  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  by  native  Germans.  The  per, 
formance  went  off  well  enough,  but  we  do  not  see  any  great  merit  in 
the  innovation.— It  is  said  that  the  present  season  has  been  a  bad  one 
both  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  that  the  managers  of 
both  establishments  will  find  themselves  minus  several  thousand 
pounds.  We  cannot  say  that  we  regret  this,  as  we  hope  it  will  teach 
them  the  propriety  of  reducing,  to  one-fourth  or  fifth,  the  extrava. 
gant  salaries  now  paid  to  leading  performers.  Laporte,  the  manager 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  is  believed  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  more 
fortunate,  though  he  has  had  a  hard  push  for  it.  Matthews  and 
Yates,  at  the  Adelphi,  have  made  the  most  successful  hit ;  Astley’j 
also  is  doing  well ;  but  the  Surrey,  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  the  Coburg 
have  not  been  very  prosperous. — Liston  has  been  engaged  for  the 
Haymarket,  which  is  to  open  immediately,  at  £20  per  night, -.a 
shameful  sum  to  be  paid  by  a  small  summer  theatre.— It  is  rumour, 
ed  in  Paris  that  Miss  Smithson  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  French 
CounL  It  is  the  best  thing  she  could  do. — Miss  I.  Paton  entered 
upon  an  engagement  at  the  Liverpool  1  heatre  on  Monday  last.  She 
played  Lctitia  Hardy  in  the  “  Belle’s  Stratagem,”  to  VandenhofF’! 
Doricourt, — Miss  Foote,  who  ii;  about  to  leave  the  stage,  is  conclu. 
ding  her  theatrical  career,  by  a  short  engagement  in  Plymouth— her 
native  town. — Kean  is  now  at  his  country  residence  in  Rothsay,  and 
we  are  glad  to  understand  he  is  much  reinstated  in  health.  He  will 
do  us  a  personal  favour  if  he  will  perform  a  week  or  ten  days  here  at 
his  first  convenience. — Caradori’s  Polly,  on  Saturday  last,  was,  as  we 
anticipated,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  things  we  have  seen  on  this 
stage.  She  is  to  repeat  the  performance  this  evening. — Denham  takej 
his  benefit  on  Tuesday,  and  deserves  to  have  a  good  one.  He  playi 
Virginius,  which  is  a  bold  attempt,  but  he  will  do  it  well. — We  are  glad 
to  understand  that  a  new  dramatic  piece,  written  by  a  literary  gentle- 
man  of  some  eminence  in  this  city,  has  bi-en  read  in  the  Green- Koom, 
and  is  to  be  brought  out  sDon.  It  is  entitled  Willie  Armstrong, 
or  Durie  in  Durance;” — the  principal  parts  to  be  supported  bj 
Messrs  Murray,  Mackay,  and  Denham.  The  plot  is  founded  on  an  in. 
teresting  anecdote  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  “  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.”  We  are  well  pleased  to  see  some  of  our  own  lit.rary 
characters  thus  rallying  round  our  own  national  Theatre,  in  which 
honourable  ambition,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  fair  au¬ 
thoress  of**  Aloyse”  led  the  way.— Old  Cerberus  informs  us,  that 
he  proposes  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  st  ite  of  the  Euin. 
burgh  Company  next  Saturday. — The  Caledonian  Theatre  opens  to¬ 
night  under  a  new  Manager — Mr  Bass,  of  the  Dundee  and  Montrose 
Theatres ; — we  shall  inform  our  readers  what  we  think  of  his  arrange, 
ments  in  our  next. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

June  6 — 12. 

Sat.  The  Beggar's  Opera,  ^  Charles  XII, 

Mon.  Speed  the  Plough,  The  Mogul  Tale,  Sf  Amateurs  and 
Actors. 

Tubs.  Midnight  Hour,  a  Concert,  <5*  Modern  Antiques, 

Wed.  St  Honan's  Well,  ^  Guy  Mannering, 

Thurs.  Isabella,  Sfivanhoe, 

Fri.  Gilder oy.  The  Mogul  Tale,  3f  George  Heriot, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  able  Article  by  the  Author  of  **  Anster  Fair,”  will  appear 
next  Saturday. 

Mr  Brydson’s  verses  shall  have  a  place  soon.— We  are  obliged  to 
postpone  several  interesting  poetical  articles  which  are  in  types.— Wc 
reserve  Dr  Gillespie’s  amusing  anecdote  for  the  next  appearance  (rf 
the  **  Editor  in  his  slippers.” — We  have  to  request  of  the  Editor  of 
a  Newspaper  north  of  the  Forth,  when  he  favours  us  by  copying  id* 
to  his  columns  articles  communicated  to  the  Literary  Jouanai 
by  Dr  Gillespie,  or  any  other  person  of  eminence,  to  acknowledgf 
the  source  from  which  they  are  taken,  as  his  not  doing  so  may  bf 
fully  as  disagreeable  to  our  correspondents  as  to  ourselves.— We  can¬ 
not  at  present  find  room  for  a  notice  of  the  last  number  of  the  Month¬ 
ly  Magazine.^There  is  considerable  promise  in  the  verses  ” 

F — y;”  and  likewise  in  the  Lines  by  **  Edwin.” 

The  author  of  one  of  the  articles  in  to-day’s  Number  will 
ceive  that  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  it  to  adapt 
it  to  our  limits ;  but  we  have  no  intention  of  abridging  the  other  abk 
communication  with  which  he  has  favoured  us. 

**  R.  C.”  is  informed  that  we  cannot  possibly  give  a  place  to  doefl* 
ments  connected  with  Mr  Galt,  which  originally  appeared  in  a  Lii®* 
pool  Newspaper. 

We  observe  that  a  writer  in  the  Weekly  Journo/ has  misapprehco<*‘ 
ed  the  tenour  of  our  remarks  on  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  review*^ 
in  our  last.  We  did  not  complain  of  the  paucity  of  materials  in  ib** 
work,  but  of  the  Editor  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  neglected  to 
range  these  materials  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 


I 


